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Jeanette 
of Averill 

Written and photographed 
by Jane Meiklejohn 


In Vermont's wildemess country, 
the northeastemmost corner of the 
Northeast Kingdotn, Jeanette's storę 
is an oasis of activity and camaraderie. 












As you drive east on Vermont's Route 
ii 114 and curve into the town of 
Averill, Great Averill Lakę— two miles of 
choppy, deep water surrounded by 
woods, driftwood, and occasional blue 
herons — confirms the obvious. You are 
in wilderness country, isolated, away 
from whatever you want to be away 
from, and alone except for one storę. And 
it, the Lakę View Storę, affirms another 
statistic. You are in the center of Averill, 
one commercial building wide and two 
gas pumps tali. 

Of course if you're in Averill and refer 
to the Lakę View Storę, you may not be 
understood. I've been visiting Averill off 
and on for 16 years, and yet, had to re- 
search the name from a Christmas calen- 
dar Jeanette sent me. The storę is Jean- 
ette's, a reality as basie as the building it- 
self, white-painted, add-on architecture 
of a purely functional genre. 

At Jeanette's you can buy gas for snów 



machines or motor boats; hooks for fly or 
ice fishing; visor hats in the Summer and 
wool toques in the Winter. She also sells 
food, cosmetics and hardware items — 
many of which specifically reflect the 
idiosyneratie tastes of customers whom 
Jeanette counts on and who count on 
Jeanette. 

Jeanette's is the communication center 
for everything that happens or doesn't 
happen from Norton to Canaan. And 
Jeanette is counselor, nurse, telephone 
operator, baby sitter, kennel keeper, 
green grocer, butcher, gas station atten- 
dant and, for five months a year, post- 
mistress to all who stop and stay for a 
while. 

Hers is an amazing repertory, and it's 
carried off in two languages. French 
Canadian and English-speaking custom¬ 
ers bump shoulders in the crowded, dis- 
orderly aisles and listen as Jeanette clues 
them in, bouncing the bilingual conver- 


one, everything is green with variables. 

As I walked up the worn wooden stairs 
to enter the storę on a late September 
day, I heard her scolding and cajoling a 
man whose large bread-delivery van was 
parked outside. She spotted me and with 
raised eyebrows and a smile, encom- 
passed me in her audience of two. "Why 
does everyone want money from me?" 
she asked in mock horror. Money, like 
the weather, a constant topie of conver- 
sation — conversation that is usually an- 
chored on if not confined to basics. 

"It's a good thing Tm busy and can't 
worry." After a pause, as if the thought of 
age had run its course and she was aware 
she'd left herself exposed, she added, "I 
love selling things." 

"I don't think it's selling you love; I 
think it's people," I said, speaking blunt- 
ly and hoping I hadn't sounded too cloy- 
ing. 

For a moment she was quiet. "You're 



sational bali back and forth to the accom- 
paniment of arm gestures, shrugs, and 
loud laughter. Even when I haven't re- 
turned for several years (and returning to 
Averill is usually a compulsive act), I 
never feel the strain of re-entry. Faster 
than I can make an adjustment, Jeanette 
has included me in, shared bits and 
pieces of yesterday and today in such a 
way that Lm not aware time has passed. 

Perhaps I've gone bonkers from cabin 
fever and long Vermont Winters, but I 
think not. It is not nostalgia and senti- 
ment that clobber you as you try dealing 
with Jeanette. And over the years, try is 
all I have succeeded in doing. With a 
world outside that seems all constants — 
landscape, sky, and dependably unpre- 
dictable weather — inside Jeanette's the 
world, an admittedly smali, crowded 


right." Her voice was softer than Td ever 
heard it — or believed it could be. "In all 
these years there have been only a couple 
of people I couldn't like." 

She stopped for a moment and looked 
at me, or through me, then recovering 
her buoyancy, laughed. "That's not 
many, is it!" 

Under the counter is a large drawer. 
And in that drawer — as neat as the 
counter is cluttered — are an extraordi- 
nary number, hundreds it looked like, of 
account cards. 

I questioned her about them ."How can 
you carry so many debts?" 

She answered me in a tonę that sound¬ 
ed as if I lacked wisdom in asking the 
question. "You know, almost no one 
cheats me. Oh, once in a while. But . . ." 
and her laughter alone indicated she was 
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a force to be reckoned with, "I usually get 
them!" Warming to her subject, she 
added, "Once there was a young boy — 
maybe it was 1957 or so. He charged $2.78 
and never came back. That is until last 
year. Then he came in and said, 'You 
don't remember me, do you?' And of 
course he was a man not a boy, but I rec- 
ognized him. 'Oh yes I do. You owe me 
money/ I said. He agreed, 'Yeah. I owe 
you $2.00/ 'No/ I assured him. 'You owe 
me $2.78.' " 

"How could you remember?" I asked, 
knowing I can hardly remember the se- 
quence of my own telephone number, let 
alone an exact figurę from almost twenty 
years ago! 

She looked at me patronizingly, but not 
unkindly. "When you see a debt listed 
every month for so many years — you 
don't forget it!" 

As Jeanette carefully cut a wedge of 


Vermont cheddar for one customer, she 
yelled a greeting across the storę to 
another, then turning to me said, "It's a 
good thing I have a delicate voice." 
Quickly she wrapped the cheese, wrote 
the amount owed on the white paper, 
then before receiving money for it, 
headed for the post office corner of the 
storę, 100 boxes strong. "You want some 
stamps? You want some stamps?" she 
repeated herself deliberately, humor- 
ously, drawing a gentle smile from the 
white haired woman waiting. After sell- 
ing the stamps, she jogged back to the 
cheese customer, "For a cash customer. 
Fil run," she quipped en route. 

Later in the day I watched her behind 
the post office counter licking stamps and 
putting them on outbound letters that 
had no stamps. 

"Hey, how can you afford to do that for 
everyone who forgets?" I asked. 


"I can't. I can't." She assured me. "I 
just have to remember to ask them for the 
money." She turned to me directly. 
"Remind me to write it down," she said 
and then walked outside. The absurdity 
of charging me with reminding her 
seemed only slightly less than my absur¬ 
dity in asking her how or why. 

Corning in from pum ping gas, she 
stopped behind the counter, took off her 
sweater and hung it up, and with one 
hand on her hip started speaking again. 
"I remember bad times — like when I 
used to be awoken at two in the morn- 
ing for one dollar's worth of gas! Of 
course I have regular hours now, seven to 
nine. but before ..." she moaned and 
groaned to accentuate the point. "We 
were open 24 hours a day." The 'we' 
Jeanette occasionally uses refers to her 
husband, Victor, and their children who 
during different years and through dif- 
ferent seasons have helped and still do 
help around the storę. 

"Maybe the worst time was when I had 
to change a tire in the rain for a 300 pound 
man — while he held an umbrella over 
me!" 

I laughed as she tried not to, but didn't 
try hard enough. 

As I moved from storę to kitchen, five 
or six steps back of the cash register and 
into the heart of the building that houses 
Jeanette's double life — business and 
family — she continued to talk — now 
about the late Hortense Quimby. Hor- 
tense, who, like Jeanette, spent most of 
her years in Averill, was considered by 
many to be Averill's first lady. My choice 
for the position was and still is Jeanette, 
but both women are important to their 
home town. 

Averill, with 12 to 14 residents in the 
Winter and 500 in the Summer started out 
as a farming community in the late 1700s. 
By the late 1800s, the Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Company, now the St. Regis 
Paper Company, had come into town and 
lumber ranked as the largest business. In 
1894 Marvin Noyes put up a fishing camp 
which was later bought out by Charles 
Quimby. His daughter Hortense took the 
camps over from her father in 1919 and 
with faultless business sense changed the 
emphasis from fishing camp to family va- 
cation spot, and began advertising in the 
Wall Street Journal. Quimby Country was 
born — and still exists. I noticed a new 
sign across the road from Jeanette's. It 
says very simply, "Quimby Country," 
and refers to the territory as it used to 
exist — with Hortense Quimby the sec- 
ond largest landowner in town, and to 
the Quimby Club as it exists today, 
though the Quimby Inn and cottages and 
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many acres of land have long sińce been 
sold to other owners. 

Hortense Quimby and Jeanette Roy 
couldn't have been morę different. I re- 
member my father's fascination with both 
women, though my children's reaction to 
the two was markedly discriminatory. 
Visiting Jeanette was always and still is a 
treat; having to confront Miss Quimby at 
a meal was a different occasion entirely. 
Notwithstanding my family's response, 
however, Hortense Quimby — aristocra- 
tic, aloof, and I suspect lonely — com- 
manded the intense loyalty of those close 
to her, including Jeanette. I realized this 
as I sat in Jeanette's kitchen listening to a 
tale supposedly about Hortense, but 
which in fact, told me perhaps even morę 
about Jeanette. 

It seems that one day in 1967 Hortense 
Quimby walked into Jeanette's storę and 
announced: "It's going to be my last 
birthday this year. Help me celebrate it." 

"A party?" Jeanette asked, confused 
even though she was familiar with the 
abrupt manner. 

"Yes, of course, a birthday party." Hor¬ 


tense spoke the words crisply. 

"Where?" Jeanette felt awkward ask- 
ing, but didn't really have any idea what 
Hortense's expectations were. 

"Here. Where else?" Hortense re- 
sponded as if the question had been 
foolish. 

Fifteen of Hortense Quimby's friends 
gathered back of Jeanette's storę and later 
that year, as she predicted, Hortense 
Quimby died of multiple causes that only 
she had known about. 

Hortense, the grand damę and 
Jeanette, the storekeeper; hearing the tale 
brought to my mind fairy tales and other 
literary pieces where paradoxes speak 
loud and elear. 

I was quiet, thinking and remembering 
Hortense, when Jeanette, sensing that 
enough heaviness was maybe even morę 
than enough, offered me both a piece of 
almond cake and a story that set me 
laughing. 

"In 1971," she started, "I read an ad in 
the newspaper: Montreal to Nice $288. 
'So I said out loud to no one in particular, 
'that's what I'd like to do/ 


" 'Weil then, do it!' my husband said to 
me — just like that!" She banged her 
hand on the kitchen counter for em- 
phasis. 

"And I did." She finished suddenly 
and laughed. I must have looked as if I 
were back somewhere waiting for her to 
decide whether to go or not, which is 
where I was. "Just like that, I did it," she 
explained again. This time I'd caught up 
and was smiling broadly at her and with 
her. 

On the wali behind the post office there 
is a large hand painted poster of a ship- 
ping crate and carefully lettered across 
the crate are signs, 'Bon Voyage Jeanette,' 
'Handle Carefully;' and 'Caution. Heavy 
Load!" 

Perhaps the signs say something 
else that those who madę them 
knew very well but didn't write down, 
like "Take Care. WeTl Miss You" and 
"Come Back Soon," because in Averill, 
Vermont, in the northeastern corner of 
the Northeast Kingdom, there wasn't 
then and isn't now a replacement for 
Jeanette Roy. 

Gas station, post office, generał storę and last 
outpost, ]eanette's Aoerill enterprise brings 
touches of comfort to Summer residents and 
absolute essentials to the fuli-time population. 











In Search of 
the Domestic Turkey 

Written and photographed by Harald Krauth 



hard cash? Is Vermont a particularly good 
place to raise those birds? Why is it so 
difficult to find one and why are there so 
few to buy? 

The answers, I decided, would be 
found in Tunbridge. 

I madę a few long distance phone calls 
and secured the necessary invitation; 
then on a frosty, late September morning 
I packed up my camera gear, pocketed a 
notebook and pulled out of my driveway 
in Northfield to stalk the Vermont turkey 
of national renown. 

Welch's farm, 230 acres to be exact, is 
on a hillside, four miles from Tunbridge 
proper, up the winding Justin Smith 
Morrill Highway. The green, wood- 
framed farmhouse is on the left, and pul- 
ling into the driveway I am greeted by 
Welch's whitehaired mother and assorted 
dogs, cats and ducks. Her son had just 
driven to town to get some feed, explains 
Mrs. Welch. "The turkeys are on the 

The author found his Vermont turkeys, 
found them delicious to eat 
hut intellectually wanting. 


ranges behind the barn; just walk out 
there and photograph them, if you like." 

There they are, some 500 yards beyond 
the barn and on both sides of the smali 
road. They seem ready to start my educa- 
tion about turkey life. Each flock was con- 
tained behind a huge fenced area with 
plenty of running room and a gentle 
slope. The birds are all white, and they 
greet me immediately with a gobbling 
chorus, one flock echoing the other. All 
rush towards the spot where I approach 
the fence, and they shove and crowd each 
other nervously. 

I dedde to remain motionless to calm 
them and then start to take some closeup 
photographs. The birds don't seem to 
mind, so I move along the fence to get a 
better position. But when I turn to lift the 
camera again, they are already all around 
me. As I walk back to the farmhouse, I 
dedde turkeys are not all that smart and 
are also downright ugly with their long 
red appendages and loose-skinned red 
necks. 

Later, I join Welch, a pleasant man 


I T WAS NOT THANKSGIVING OR CHRISTMAS, 

but one of those other happy occasions 
that crop up once or twice a year when 
family and friends gather around the din- 
ing room table for a feast of roast turkey. 
Understandably, at one point during the 
meal, the conversation zeroed in on the 
bird itself: 'Tt's delicious," a guest re- 
marked . . tender and juicy. Why is it 
so different and where did it come from?" 
A quick exit to the kitchen and some 
scrounging produced the smali packing 
slip, and to everyone's delight I was able 
to announce the turkey was homegrown, 
the product of a Vermont farm. Morę 
specifically, the farm of David Welch, 
Tunbridge. 

To say the least, this incident of a year 
ago aroused my curiosity. Why are 
freshly-killed Vermont turkeys so pleas- 
antly different from all those frozen 
'foreign' birds found on the supermarket 
shelves? Was not the raising of turkeys 
once a flourishing business, almost an art 
whereby Vermont farmers could bolster 
their income with some much-needed 



























after hearing of his product through 
word-of-mouth. 

Over at the State Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, chief statistician Gil Parker says 
Welch's declining crops are reflected 
statewide. The drop began after World 
War II as a result of rising costs, speciali- 
zation in diarying, and the persistent de- 
cline in the number of Vermont farms. He 
says that in 1949, for instance, 105,226 
turkeys were reported raised on 343 
farms. Last year's 13,000 were raised on 
only several dozen farms. 

"In Vermont, way back, turkeys were a 
pretty significant part of the agricultural 
lifestyle," says Parker. "But today we 
have only a handful of people in the 
business." 

No one is quite certain how the Ver- 
mont turkey gained its national reputa- 
tion as a delicacy. One thing is elear, 
however, it continues. Go to a fancy res- 
taurant in Boston, New York or Miami, 
and chances are you'11 notę on the menu 
'Fresh Vermont Turkey.' One school of 
thought has the image originating in the 
early 19th century, before railroads and 
paved highways, when Vermont farmers 
teamed up to actually drive tens of 
thousands of turkeys across land to a 
booming meat market in Boston. These 
annual 200 mile treks began to fade with 
the appearance of morę modern transpor- 
tation in the 1850s, but by then the Ver- 
mont turkey already had become a popu¬ 
lar holiday entree. Parker believes the 
image was enhanced early this century as 
tourists from big cities on the East Coast 
began visiting Vermont in large numbers 
to enjoy its natural beauty and sample its 
customs and country diet. "Vermont tur¬ 
keys had a reputation like mapie syrup. 
It's always been that way," says Parker. 

But Parker points out most of the "Ver- 
mont Turkeys" found on out-of-state 
menues are counterfeit. With the decline 
in the state's crop, very few if any reach 
major out-of-state markets. Those birds 
may be fresh, but they were probably not 
grown here, says the agriculture official. 

Nonetheless, back home the Vermont 
turkey still is highly sought after come the 
holiday season. "To me it's speical; my 
family has two of them on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas," says Parker. "As far as 
the frozen Western turkeys are con- 
cerned, I wouldn't buy them. I find the 
fresh Vermont turkey tender and mild 
with a good but not strong flavor." 

Welch says proof of the quality are the 
customers he still serves who first came to 
his father 30 years ago. "They don't care 
how much it costs. They want a fresh . 
Vermont turkey, and they buy it," he 
said. c Cr> 


David Welch raises morę domestic turkeys than most Vermont farmers but even 
his flock has been reduced because of high er maintenance prices. 


with a firm handshake, in his living 
room, to talk turkey. 

Welch, as did hundreds of Vermont 
farmers years ago, raises turkeys primar- 
ily as an income supplement. On the farm 
which his father bought prior to World 
War I, he also milks 50 cows a day and in 
the spring taps 4,300 sugar maples. Di- 
versification is the name of his gamę, he 
says; it would be "too much of a gambie' 
to raise turkeys exclusively. 

The turkey season, for Welch, begins 
about mid-May when he drives his pick- 
up to the airport in Burlington to obtain 
day-old chicks flown in from a Michigan 
breeder. The three ounce birds are im- 
mediately transferred to a smali shed 
where they remain under an electric 
brooder, first set at about 90 degrees, for 
roughly a month. With the arrival of 
warmer outside temperatures, he "puts 
them out to rangę," a fenced-in acre. The 
birds are fed "turkey grower" throughout 
the Summer and early Fali, a blend of 
grains locally purchased and mixed but 


imported from the West. They remain on 
this diet until the end of September when 
they are switched to corn — a fattner. 
About a week before Thanksgiving, 
Welch hires four to six persons to help 
with the slaughtering. 

Turkey raising is relatively easy nowa- 
days, though not highly profitable, says 
Welch. The feed is "medicated" which 
cuts down on disease; and predators, 
such as raccoons and foxes, are avoided 
by shooing the turkeys into cages early 
each evening. What is troublesome is the 
feed and airfreight cost which each year 
takes a bigger bite out of profits and 
makes the Vermont bird less competitive 
than his frozen out-of-state cousin. 

Welch points out that because of 
dwindling profits he has reduced his 
flock from a high of 1,400 several years 
ago to the present 200. While at one time 
he sold to Stores in a dozen communities 
from Burlington to White River Junction, 
he now sells to only two Stores and to the 
customers who arrive at his doorstep 
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a farmyard fuli of feathered 
and four-footed friends 

Wriłten and photographed 
by Ann Day Heinzerling 


M y husband and I have a farm — 
now an inn — situated on the 
southerly slope of a ridge that juts into 
the Waitsfield valley rimmed with high 
mountains. It has been maintained as a 
farm in various stages sińce the early 
1800s. Because of its Southern exposure 
the farm has prospered well and animals 
have always played important roles here. 

There are tie-ups for 28 cows in the 
stable as well as a buli pen and several 
calf pens — not large by modern stan- 
dards, but before milking machines, bulk 
tanks and baled hay, it was a good-sized 
barn. 

Until 1936 horses drew the hay, pulled 
the plow and harrow across the hillside 
fields, hauled the mapie sap sled and 
stone boat, and provided the transporta- 
tion to town, church and the neighbors. 
In 1957, we brought horses back to draw 
carriages and give our guests a nostalgie 
trip through the countryside. 

Heifers have grazed the hilly pastures 
continuously sińce the land was cleared 
and milk cows have occupied the stan- 
chioned stable most of those 150 years. 
There have been goats to give milk for 
drinking and making cheese, pigs to 
finish up the leftovers, horses to do the 
hauling and a flock of laying hens for 
fresh eggs. Of course every barn has its 
own feline population necessary to keep 
the rodents in check. The cats and kittens 
come and go weaving in and out of the 
rest of farm life. 

Recently we have had only one cow to 
milk — a soft-eyed, brown Jersey named 
Nellie. In the warm months she is out in 
the pasture during the nights as well as 
days, so she will be waiting at the gate at 
dawn. (Then there are those mornings of 
rain and fog when she is not waiting pa- 
tiently at the gate, but is instead way 
down in the further reaches of the pas¬ 
ture hiding under a sheltering pine.) 

Barn cats have always interested me. 
They are quite different from house and 
pure-bred cats. They are morę self- 
- sufficient and, contrary to the other farm 
animals, can easily take care of them- 
selves. There is always a litter or two a 


year at our farm and usually they are bom 
hidden away behind many bales of hay or 
under a pile of grain bags or in the stuf- 
fing of a stored-away sofa. It was an ad- 
venture to find the newest litter by trying 
to follow the mother cat unnoticed as she 
slipped back to her kittens. Once discov- 
ered it was the favorite place to go to 
watch the kittens grow and play. 

Then came the predictable question: 
"Can I bring a kitten in the house, Mom? 

I can keep him in my bed and I won't let 
him make any mess!" Somehow that ar- 
rangement never seemed to work out. A 
barn cat's place seems best in the barn. 

The most interesting spectrum of life 
with the animals is their relationship and 
co-existence with each other throughout 
the year. One cat finds his way into the 
chicken pen to drink from the poultry 
waterer. His own water bowl doesn't 
seem to interest him. It's amusing to 
watch the hens stretch their necks fuli 
length, turn their heads sideways and eye 
this intruder every step of his way. At 
first the cat would only creep in at night 
when the hens were all roosting and 
huddled together in drowsy sleepiness. 
But now he knows the way over the wire 
fence and his daily trips have become a 
familiar sight to the curious but now en- 
tirely hospitable chickens. 

Our smali flock of mixed-breed hens 
live in the barn during the cold months. 
We feel it is better to have all the farm 
creatures together in one snug barn 
where they can keep each other warm. 
Along about Thanskgiving, we gather up 
each hen and carry them under our arms 
from their Summer quarters to a con- 
verted calf stall in the big barn. 

There always seems to be a hen that is 
last in the pecking order of the flock, 
whether there are 35 or only six. One 
Winter the hen-pecked member of the 
elan managed to get out of the pen. After 
several attempts to keep her with the 
others, we let her have the free run of the 
barn. 

This friendly hen (we called her 
"Clucker") was a constant source of en- 
tertainment. She would strut along the 


top of the feed mangers as the horses ate 
their grain, pecking at stray bits of corn. 
She would chase the cats from their 
bowls and help herself. She lay her blue 
eggs (she is an Aurakhana chicken) in the 
soft hay beside the cow. She would walk 
underneath Nellie when I milked. 

Pigs, if given a chance, like to keep 
house. Our pig, a nice, white sow, has a 
special place for each function. She is 
very particular about her sleeping quar- 
ters. Each day we give her a little fresh 
hay and she immediately starts to make 
her bed. She carries a mouthful of hay 
into her bed corner and pushes it around 
with her snout until it fits into the nest. 
Then she tromps around with her fore 
feet until everything is just right. She will 
repeat this process until she is ready for 
her nap. 

The pig pen is in between our large 
Percheron-Thoroughbred horse and our 
little Jersey. They all get along rather 
nicely, given their difference in size and 
temperment. Nellie stops twice a day on 
her way to and from milking to exchange 
greetings with the others. I have found 
the pig munching on Jumbo's long, black 
taił, which seems to be some sort of 
friendly gesture, as this big, gentle horse 
could easily move his rump away from 
the pig's reach if he wanted to. 

The cats find all sorts of peculiar places 
to sleep, from sleigh seats to boxes of but- 
ternuts to spots of sun under the cattle's 
hay manger. One plump female likes to 
spend the night curled up beside the 
huge front feet of old Ben, the semi- 
retired farm horse. Ben has a standing 
stall with a large feed manger which oc- 
casionally spills hay onto the floor. With 
all the other likely cozy places in the barn, 
this cat has picked this little pile of hay to 
sleep in. I find her there in the morning 
only inches from Ben's huge right front 
hoof. Obviously, she trusts her burly 
companion. 

Another cat would lie on the top of our 
horses' backs, while they were hitched in 
their stalls. Completely on his own he 
climbed over onto an agreeable rump 
while the horse was being groomed. 
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The long-horned Scołch Highland cattle 
(aboue) look considerably meaner 
than they are. Gen tle, agreeable animals, 
they are far morę docile than the 
stubborn goats. Abcrue right, the farm's 
dog, Teba, inspects some wary toads 
while a farm granddaughter, Megan, with 
her cat, inspects the world. 
















Perhaps it was first intended for atten- 
tion, but soon he learned that the quiet, 

| warm back was a good snoozing spot. 

Our long-haired, long-horned Scotch 
Highland cattle are the biggest atten- 
tion-getters on the farm. These 
ferocious-looking but extremely gentle 
beasts graze the steep hill pastures during 
the Summer, but become barnyard 
I ' bound when November brings heavy 
snows. Then they munch hay from the 
mangers and sleep on the snów. Their 
I thick hides and fuzzy undercoats keep 
I them warm, even on subzero nights. 


i 

i 

i 

i 


These cattle and the horses share pas¬ 
tures and have a passing acquaintance. 
However, the dogs and curious calves 
play together and often the cats sleep in 
the Highlanders hay. Nellie, is right at 
home grazing with these shaggy critters 
while her half-Highland calf runs off to 
play with the other full-blooded young- 
sters in the further pasture. When she 
reappears later on, the little run-away 
comes back for his breakfast bringing 
along another calf for company. Then 
Nellie will lie down in the long grass with 
her calf and a visitor or two surrounding 


her. And perhaps a colt will wander by to 
investigate the possibilities of an after- 
noon playmate. 

On our farm, every day starts and ends 
with the animals. They depend on us to 
take care of them, feed them and keep 
them well. But over the years weVe 
learned to depend on them, too. We de¬ 
pend on them for dairy products of 
course, but also for friendship, enjoy- 
ment and some basie lessons in mutual 
trust. We learn from our barnyard resi- 
dents, and never cease to be fascinated by 
their smali but ever-changing world. & 
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LIYING HERITAGE 


Cal Coolidge's 
lndomitable People 


By Charles T. Morrissey 



mii 



/ /T^ i lood! ,/ That's what Jerome E. Kelley titled his Vermont 
r Life article last Fali about the catastrophic rainstorm 
which devastated Vermont in November, 1927. He told how 
out-of-state newspapers printed woeful reports under head- 
lines like "Vermont Set Back Century By Flood" and "Yermont 
Flood Destroys State." The havoc resulted in the loss of 55 lives 
and destroyed thousands of homes and farms; roads and rail- 
ways were washed away, and 1,258 bridges were wrecked. 

"The State had suffered the worst disaster in its history and 
many Yermonters had lost the product of a lifetime of labor," 
Kelley noted. "But they still possessed, in large supply, the 
most precious commodity of all — hope." As Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover put it, when he was dispatched to 
Yermont by President Calvin Coolidge to inspect the flood 
damage, "I have seen Yermont at its worst — but I have also 
seen Yermonters at their best." 

Almost a year after the great flood of 1927, and 50 years ago 
this Autumn, Calvin Coolidge decided to see for himself how 
well Yermont had recovered from the deluge. Coolidge was in 
the finał six months of his presidency — Herbert Hoover had 
already been nominated by the Republican Party to succeed him 
in the White House — and a sentimental journey to Yermont 
appealed to him and Mrs. Coolidge, the former Grace Goodhue 
of Burlington. Governor John E. Weeks of Yermont invited 


With his wife by his side and flanked by 
Secret Sernice entourage, President Coolidge 
inspects his home-state's flood damage. Below, 
the Winooski-Burlington Bridge in its last hour. 

them both; they accepted but with the elear understanding that 
the trip was not to be "political" in any sense and would not 
require any speech-making. 

The dates were set for September 20 and 21, 1928. The Presi- 
dent's train arrived at Brattleboro on the morning of the 20th 
and then headed up the Connecticut River Valley with stops at 
Bellows Falls, Windsor, and White River Junction. Everywhere 
crowds assembled at the depots and cheered the President and 
First Lady. The Coolidges responded warmly, the President 
waving his grey fedora. But he held firm to his self-imposed ban 
on speech-making. Even at White River Junction, when some in 
the crowd of 2,000 shouted "speech! speech!" he demurred. 

Up the White River Yalley the train went to Bethel, and then 
through Northfield to Montpelier Junction. A delegation from 
Waterbury presented him with a leather-bound copy of a book 
about the flood entitled When the Water Came To Waterbury. 
Through the Winooski Valley to Burlington the President 
studied the countryside as Governor Weeks and others pointed 
out farm buildings which the swollen river had lifted from their 
original sites but had sińce been reconstructed, and roadbeds 
which had been swept away but were now rebuilt. The Presi¬ 
dent was astonished by the devastation caused by the storm, 
but he also marveled at how Vermonters had recovered rapidly 
from the damage. 

From Burlington through Middlebury, Brandon, and Rutland 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge were greeted enthusiastically 
by their fellow Yermonters. While waiting for the train to arrive 
at the Brandon depot the crowd speculated on whether the Pres¬ 
ident could be persuaded to make a speech. The consensus was 
two-to-one against the prospect. That estimate turned out to be 
to taiły correct. 

On to Lud Iow, where church bells and factory whistles 
heralded the train's arrival, but again no pause for oratory. The 
Coolidges were driven by automobile to Plymouth Notch and 
after a chicken supper they read in the parlor of the family 
homestead where he had taken the Presidential oath of office 
from his father, Colonel John Coolidge, by the light of a 
kerosene lamp on August 3, 1923. They went to bed early, and 
the next morning chatted with neighbors and relatives and vis- 
ited the hillside cemetery where the President's father and their 
son, Calvin Coolidge, Jr., were buried. 

Then they traveled to Cavendish to view what the Rutland 
Herald termed "the most spectacular flood damage that the Pres¬ 
ident has seen on his entire trip." The Black River had carved a 
huge chasm, 100 to 400 feet deep, into which had toppled seven 
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houses, ten barns, four garages, and most of the main Street. 
The President walked as close to the edge as safety allowed and 
peered into the gorge. He listened intently as Leon Gay and 
others explained how they were rebuilding the town. 

From Cavendish the train went to Rutland and then down the 
western side of the State, arriving at Bennington shortly before 
six o'clock. Five thousand people had assembled at the depot 
and their greeting was the warmest yet in this two-day inspec- 
tion tour. Cries of "speech! speech!" broke out on all sides. 
"Although President Coolidge at first appeared somewhat un- 
certain of himself," a newsman reported, "he seemed deeply 
moved and soon responded to the appeals of the crowd." Rais- 
ing his hand he indicated he wanted to speak. His injunction 
against speech-making couldn't withstand the mood which en- 
gulfed him. 

He began in a slow, Iow voice, but spoke louder when people 
on the outskirts clamored to hear. "A quiver in his voice was 
plainly noticeable," a reporter wrote. Afterwards some mem- 
bers of his travelling party said "they had never heard him 
speak with a greater show of emotion." 

He recounted the route of his 200-mile inspection of Vermont 
and expressed appreciation for the hospitable welcome Ver- 
monters had offered. He spoke of "the splendid recovery from 
I the great catastrophe which overtook the State a year ago." 

_ 


Then, abruptly, and candidly, he conveyed his personal convic- 
tions about Vermont: 

"Vermont is a State I love," he said. 

"I could not look upon the peaks of Ascutney or Mansfield 
without being moved in a way that no other scene would move 
me. It was here I first saw the light of day; here I received my 
bride; here my dead lie pillowed upon the everlasting hills. 

"I love Vermont because of her hills and valleys, her scenery 
and invigorating climate, but most of all because of her indomi- 
table people. They are a race of pioneers who almost beggared 
themselves for others. If the spirit of liberty should vanish in the 
Union and our institutions should languish, it could be restored 
by the generous storę held by the people in this brave, little State 
of Vermont." 

It was brief, and extemporaneous, and genuine. For a man 
reputed to be unemotional and taciturn it was heartfelt and 
moving. For a man who insisted on no speech-making during 
his journey through Vermont it was a masterful statement of 
how he felt about his fellow Vermonters and their fortitude in 
rebuilding their State. 

In the spirited way they recovered from the flood of 1927 
Vermonters showed that hope is imperative as a virtue for liv- 
ing. Fifty years ago they proved they were "indomitable 
people/' 
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Portrait of Thetford Academy 


By Noel Perrin and Fred Tefft 
Photographs by Kathy Mansell 


W hen is a public school not a pub- 
lic school? When it's a Vermont 
high school that happens to be privately 
owned. In other words, when it's an 
academy. 

Before public high schools got in- 
vented, there used to be thousands of 
academies and seminaries all over the 
East and Middle West. They looked like 
high schools; they even smelled like high 
schools. But they weren't. They charged 
tuition, they had trustees instead of 
school boards, and they were indepen¬ 
dent. As late as 1895, there were still 190 
of them in New England alone. 


As the public high school system 
gradually spread (in that same year there 
were already 412 high schools in New 
England), the old academies couldn't 
compete. One by one they either closed 
their doors, or turned into prep schools. 

But Vermont is a notoriously stubborn 
place. Some of its academies chose 
neither to become extinct nor become 
prep schools. They converted into town 
high schools, but they stayed private. 
Even today, there are five privately- 
owned public schools in Vermont (Man¬ 
chester^ Burr & Burton, Lyndonville's 
Lyndon Institute, St. Albans' Bellows 


Free Academy, St. Johnsbury Academy 
and Thetford Academy). They are, of 
course, just as non-profit as the publicly 
owned public schools. 

The oldest of the five is Thetford Acad¬ 
emy, in the border town of Thetford. 
Lyme, N.H., is a stone's throw across the 
Connecticut River. It was founded in 1819 
to prepare Thetford boys for Dartmouth 
College, twelve miles away. For three- 
quarters of a century it did, and not only 
Thetford boys. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
used some of the proceeds of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin to send her eldest son to Thetford 
Academy in 1855 (and then on to Dart- 



























mouth). And young Henry Stowe set no 
distance record. One of his classmates 
came halfway round the world. As a stu¬ 
dent letter in 1855 reports, "We have a 
Liberian here . . . which beats ail the boys 
in speaking, he is as smart a fellow as I 
ever saw. He is going through [Dart- 
mouth] College and then going back to 
Africa." 

Such students were, in fact, fairly 
common at the academy. A few years 
after Henry Stowe and the young Libe¬ 
rian graduated, a Seneca Indian boy ar- 
rived by train from Buffalo, N.Y. His 
name was Mavis Pierce, Jr., and he was 
following in his father's footsteps. The fa- 
ther — Thetford Academy 1836, Dart- 
mouth 1840 — had come on a scholarship 
from the U.S. Office of Indian Affairs. 
(His scholarship madę a very smali dent 
in their budget. Tuition at the academy 
then averaged $15 a year.) He had gone 
on to become a lawyer, and one of the 
Seneca chiefs. The son preferred science. 

But by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Dartmouth had become a national 
rather than a local college, and Thetford 
had become a much smaller town than it 
was before the Civil War. No morę 
Stowes or Pierces came to study at the 
Academy. Many fewer of the local chil- 
dren who did attend went on to Dart¬ 
mouth — or to any college. Probably the 
Iow point in the schooLs whole history 
was in 1914, when the graduating class 
consisted of one girl (who couldn't have 
gone on to Dartmouth even if she had 
wanted to; the college didn't begin taking 
women until 1972). 

At that moment the academy nearly 
vanished. Shocked by the Iow enrollment 
(and indignant that many local children 
couldn't pass the entrance exam, which 
was why there was Iow enrollment), the 
selectmen of Thetford began taking steps 
to turn the academy into a regular public 
school. They weren't quite going to abol- 
ish its past. Even at the cost of unwieldi- 
ness, they wanted to save the old name. 
The proposition put to the voters in 1916 
called for a new institution to be called 
'Thetford Academy and Town High 
School." The voters approved it. 

But the trustees of the academy — then 
as now consisting of 24 prominent local 
citizens — didn't approve. And they suc- 
cessfully resisted the takeover. In the 
end, the selectmen and the trustees 
reached a compromise. The town would 
pay tuition to the academy for all local 
children. On its side, the academy would 
give up the entrance exam, and admit 
them all. Furthermore, the academy 
would start offering an agricultural cur¬ 
riculum, as well as the traditional college 


preparatory course. But it would continue 
to be legally independent. It would keep 
its trustees, its endowment, and its tra- 
ditions. 

It still has all three. 

From 1916 to 1978, the history of the 
academy has been one of steady growth. 
There was one big setback in 1942, when 
a disastrous fire destroyed all of the old 
buildings. (The view remained intact.) 

But recovery began at once. There were 
dozens of bakę sales — someone once es- 
timated that 10,000 homemade dough- 
nuts contributed to the rebuilding. There 
were successful appeals to a handful of 
prosperous alumni. Twenty students and 
faculty even sold blood, netting $400 for 
the drive. A new set of buildings prompt- 
ly went up. 

What is the school like now? Well, ex- 
cept for being 150 years old, it is in most 
ways like any smali regional high school. 
It has 24 teachers and 315 students, 
grades seven through twelve. Thetford 
teenagers mingle with the kids from the 
smaller neighboring towns of Vershire, 
West Fairlee, and Strafford, and with a 
few from Lyme, N.H. Sports are big, for 
both boys and girls. The girls' softball 
team was 1977 Vermont Class M champ¬ 
ion. The boys are perenniel top conten- 
ders in Class M soccer. Some students 
and some parents think that sports get 
too much emphasis. They may be right. 
Still, of last year's 51 graduates, 22 went 
on to college. 

But there are also some ways in which 
the academy is not a bit like a smali re¬ 
gional high school. The most striking of 
these is its campus. It has 137 acres, in- 
cluding not one but two school forests. 
How come? A gift from an alumna. 
Women don't usually do that for their old 
public high schools — or men, either. 

For the academy, the land is not just a 
sort of park, but part of the working cur¬ 
riculum. The current agricultural pro¬ 
gram is divided into two sections: farm 
operation (smali), and forestry and con- 
servation (big). Eleventh and twelfth 
graders use the school tractor to skid logs 
they have cut themselves on the two 
woodlots. Then they have lumber madę. 
A school board at Thetford Academy 
means a plank that was sawed out from a 
tree that grew on academy land. The ag¬ 
ricultural storage building was built by 
the students with school boards. 

A second difference is a kind of close- 
knit family structure that public school 
districts seldom have. In a public school 
district, there are clearly defined channels 
of communication. The school board talks 
to the superintendent, who talks to the 
principal, who talks to the Staff, who talk 


to the students. At the academy, every- 
body talks to everybody. For example, 
the academy has a white-haired, white- 
bearded trustee named Morgan Smith. 
And it has a much-admired maintenance 
man named Harry Nash. 

At a recent executive committee meet- 
ing, Trustee Smith was asking Mainte¬ 
nance Man Nash about his plans for 
repainting classrooms. As a good Ver- 
monter, he wanted to be surę the school 
was getting the best possible price on 
supplies. 

"Where are you going to get the paint, 
Harry?" he asked. 

"Well, Morgan, I checked six places, 
and I guess Fogg's Hardware is going to 
give us a pretty fair deal." 

This intimacy has a bad side as well as a 
good one. Some of the trustees belong to 
families which have sat on the board for a 
hundred years and morę, and some new- 
comers have felt thoroughly left out. 
Only in 1977 were any of the trustees' 
meetings opened to the public. Only in 
1978 did an organization comparable to a 


Steve Hill (below) is a local boy who plans to 
stay local. His ambition is to be an auctioneer 
and for six years he has assisted the local 
auctioneering institution , Mr. Bill Godfrey. 
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Thetford graduate Nancy Wing (above) is a scholar who 
thinks her school may over-emphasize sports. But the coed 
gamę of uolleyball, below, is decidedly Iow key. At right, 
Thetford students assist Bill Godfrey at a local auction. 


ford from Antioch College's Graduate 
School of Education in Putney, Vermont. 
Both are exceptionally well qualified edu- 
cators. 

Finally, there is the fact that public 
schools just don't have an endowment. 
Thetford Academy doesn't have much. 
But it does have enough to contribute 
about $45 a year toward each student's 
tuition — which, of course, is that much 
less that the taxpayers of Thetford and 
the surrounding towns have to raise. Just 
as they have had to contribute nothing to 
the cost of the new $400,000 Vocational 
Arts Building that will open this Fali. 

Probably the best way to get the spedal 
flavor of the academy is to look at some of 
the students. They come in all the vari- 
eties that Vermont produces. Nancy 
Wing, for example, is a girl who would 
have done well academically anywhere. 
Her father owns the largest storę in Thet¬ 
ford (Wing's Supermarket even has a 
branch in Fairlee); her mother is one of 
the academy trustees. She is one of those 
who thinks the academy puts too much 
stress on sports — or, rather, as she says, 
'T don't want to puli sports down. I just 
want them to build drama and musie 
up." During her four years Nancy did 
some drama-building herself. And then 
she went on to Mt. Holyoke. 

Her cousin Steve Hill, on the other 
hand, has no plans to leave Thetford at 
all. Steve's father, Enoch Hill, does most 
of the butchering in Thetford. If you get a 
deer, you take it to Hill's; if you have a 


P.T.A. (it's called Friends of Thetford 
Academy) come into being. 

A third difference is a slight extra de- 
gree of flexibility. The trustees voted 
years ago to follow Vermont public school 
standards for teacher certification. But the 
academy can still reach outside for extra 
talent. Probably the most spectacular case 
was when Dr. William Putnam of Lyme 
had a daughter at the academy who 
wanted to study Greek. Greek isn't part 
of the curriculum. Before he quite 
realized what was happening. Dr. Put¬ 
nam found himself doing three different 
jobs at once: (1) being the family doctor 
for Lyme and Thetford, (2) serving as 
Grafton County Medical Examiner, and 
(3) teaching beginning Greek at Thetford 
Academy. (He had been a elassies major 
at Dartmouth.) 

The two men who currently run the 
school are also examples of this flexibility. 
Frederick Torrey, the headmaster, is a 
Harvard graduate who came to the acad¬ 
emy after nine years of being headmaster 
of the Loomis School. Bob Brinckerhoff, 
the assistant headmaster, came to Thet- 
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beef cow you want to put in the freezer, 
you take it to HilTs. Steve, now a twelfth 
grader, raises chickens and puts out trap- 
lines. 

But his real interest is in merchandising 
— a special rural kind of merchandising. 
"I can't remember not wanting to be an 
auctioneer," he says. For the last six years 
he has assisted a locally famous auc- 
tioneer named Bill Godfrey, now nearing 
retirement. And morę or less the day he 
graduates from the academy, he hopes to 
take over the business. For many years, 
Mr. Godfrey in his pearl-gray gloves and 
broad-brimmed hat, calling bids at the 
auction, has been one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Old Home Day in Thetford Cen¬ 
ter. One day it will be Mr. Hill. 

Julie Ricker grew up in Post Mills, a vil- 
lage on the Thetford-West Fairlee linę. 
There are three families of Rickers in Post 
Mills and four morę in Fairlee, all related. 
Julie herself is an only child, and a quite 
unusual one. "My father's a boss logger," 
she says, "and I started to help him when 
I was ten." That means she learned how 
to drive a bulldozer and skid logs at ten. 

She has generally been morę interested 
in working in the woods than in classes: 
(she thinks the academy is too heavy on 
discipline, anyway). The difference is that 
now she does morę logging with her 


boyfriend than with her father. During 
her senior year, she signed up for the 
academy's work-study plan, which 
means she took classes half the day, and 
was out in the frozen woods the other 
half. Among other things, she and her 
boyfriend sold ten cords of firewood to 
Dan and Whit's, a very large generał storę 
that heats entirely with wood. 

Michael Murray grew up in Strafford, 
the son of the elementary school princi- 
pal. He has loved Thetford Academy. 
Having played three sports (soccer, bas¬ 
ketball, baseball) all four years, he doesn't 
think the school is a bit too much 
sports-minded. But he also likes study- 
ing. For a while he thought he might be 
an astronomer, and with the help of 
Nancy Wing (who knows her way around 
Dartmouth), he spent some time talking 
to graduate students in astronomy. Now 
he is leaning morę toward archeology. 

Russell Ward is about as Thetford as 
you can get. His mother was a Pero, and 
there are Peros in most of the remoter 
parts of town. You won't find many in 
the phone book — but that's because by 
no means do all Peros bother with tele- 
phones. Russell grew up on the kind of 
dirt road that tourists practically never 
find. He is the youngest of six children. 

Russell is living proof of the fact that 


the selectmen of Thetford were right in 
1916 when they insisted that the academy 
take all the kids in town, whether they 
were academically inclined or not. Col¬ 
lege is not a Pero tradition. Neither is the 
formal study of philosophy. As Russell 
says, "I thought if I got out of high 
school, Td be doing good." 

But his sophomore year, a new English 
teacher came to the academy. "He turned 
my life around," Russell says now. By the 
time he was a senior, he matter-of-factly 
applied to five colleges, was accepted by 
all five, and is now at Grinnell on a fuli 
scholarship. The philosophy department 
at Grinnell can expect to get quite a lot of 
argument in a strong Vermont accent. 

It may be that 20 years from now the 
agricultural course at Thetford Academy 
will be taken exclusively by the children 
of out-of-staters, preparing themselves 
for careers as Vermont farmers. It may be 
that the native children will all be in the 
college preparatory course, readying 
themselves for careers as lawyers and 
IBM executives. It is very likely that the 
board of trustees will include many morę 
newcomers than it does now. But the 
academy itself seems nearly certain still to 
have its two kinds of curricula, its view, 
its 137-acre campus, and its stubborn 
Yermont independence. zOo 


. 
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Giowanna Neudorfer, 
the state archeologist, 
is carefully searching for 

Remnants of Vermont Past 

Writtm and photographed 
by Daniel A. Neary, Jr. 
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Work crews are systematically sifting carefully 
selected siłes throughouł Vermont, in a search 
for hints of the past. Below , State Archeologist 
Giooanna Neudorfer examines Indian relics. 




Y ears ago it was not like this. In those 
days, maybe the blade of a farmer's 
plow clinked into an arrowhead wedged 
in the earth. By acddent, he noticed the 
shape, picked it up, and talked to a 
neighbor about the find. Or maybe an in- 
terested couple went walking in the 
fields. They stooped over and noticed a 
piece of pottery or some ancient artifact. 
That was the archeology of yesteryear in 
Vermont. It was informal, haphazard and 
catch-as-catch-can. But nowadays, things 
are changing. The archeologist in Ver- 
mont of the futurę operates from a plan of 
a map which is gridded so that finds will 
have a statistical chance of representing a 


much larger area. Equipment will include 
a shovel, a one-quarter inch mesh screen, 
a compass and a rangefinder. These will 
enable the hunter of antiquity to walk 
along transects of a particular coordinate 
in the field and dig a hole to sift earth for 
archeological data. What's morę, these 
techniques will be applied to the entire 
State. That, says the new State Ar¬ 
cheologist, 26-year-old Giovanna 
Neudorfer, is how the science will be 
pursued in Vermont today. 

The entire State will eventually be sub- 
jected to a systematic survey, which 
started last Summer in Chittenden 
County. This year, crews will turn their 


attention to the central and Southern 
portions of Vermont. (Chittenden was 
chosen first because it is most likely to be 
changed by major development activity). 
A sampling procedurę was devised so 
that archeological sites could be found. 

According to Neudorfer, a site is "any 
place that exhibits evidence of actions or 
behaviors of past peoples. A nineteenth 
century farmstead or dump are examples 
of sites; an area that exhibits evidence of 
having been occupied and used by Indian 
groups hundred or thousands of years 
ago is also a site." 

Working in two-person teams, field 
crews examined 29 one-kilometer-square 
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Sofar, 26-year-old State Archeologist Giouanna Neudorfer has met with morę cooperation than resistance 
from landowners whose property contains sites of histońc and archeological interest. 


units in Burlington, Colchester, South 
Burlington, Essex, Winooski and 
Williston. Permission to survey the land 
was received from landowners prior to 
starting field work. The landowners re- 
quested lawns and crops to be left undis- 
turbed. According to the leader of the 
survey teams, the field work was carried 
out with considerable precision. "A 
one-kilometer-square unit was ideally 
sampled by means of ten transects, 1,000 
meters long and spaced 100 meters apart. 
The transects were walked with a com- 
pass in hand, and test pits were exca- 
vated at 150 meter intervals. Fifty percent 
of all the soil dug was screned through 
the quarter-inch mesh screen. During this 
process, the soil type, variation in sedi- 


ment and stratigraphy were noted." 

Neudorfer said her teams located 12 
previously unknown prehistorie sites in 
the course of the project. Aside from 
these new sites, information was ob- 
tained on 37 other prehistorie sites from 
cooperative and interested landowners 
and from archival and literaturę research. 
"Most of the sites were in the vicinity of a 
pond, lakę, river, stream, or wet marshy 
area," she said. This suggests that the 
common working assumption, that pre¬ 
historie sites are located near water, is val- 
id. 

"We surveyed approximately 7,400 
acres, dug approximately 3,000 test pits 
and talked to morę than 400 land own- 
ers," Neudorfer says in summarizing her 


first season of work. The results pro- 
duced some suprises and confirmed some 
other suspicions. There are some who 
thought Indian occupation in Vermont 
was brief and inconclusive, "just sort of 
passing through on their hunting and 
gathering cycle," Neudorfer said. But the 
Chittenden County data reinforced 
theories others already had; "that the In¬ 
dian occupation in Vermont has been 
going on for at least 8,000 years, that they 
were permanent occupants of the State 
and that there were major populations in 
several areas, such as the Champlain low- 
lands and the Connecticut River." 

The popular conception of a prototyp- 
ical archeologist is neatly dispatched by 
Giovanna Neudorfer. She is young, out- 
going, enthusiastic and works at a desk 
that is awash with relics and papers. She 
was born in Milan, Italy, grew up in Ver- 
mont, and went to Cornell University 
where she majored in anthropology. She 
went to graduate school in Idaho in 1974 
and earned a degree in Cultural Resource 
Management, her specific field of ar- 
cheology. 

Neudorfer says her Office, part of the 
Division for Historie Preservation, will 
prepare two reports based on the findings 
of her recent survey. "Basically, what we 
are trying to do with these reports is to 
help educate municipalities and planning 
commissions and above all else, let them 
know that there are hundreds of ar¬ 
cheological sites out there and that we all 
need to be concerned with them." 

Prior to her appointment, Vermont had 
no official archeologist and much of the 
digging was conducted primarily by stu- 
dents and amateurs. There were about 
325 known sites, Neudorfer says, and 
about 400 now. But the problem with the 
325 sites, she adds, is that exact "location 
is frequently absent. "Information about 
the site setting, such as environment and 
topography is not there, so a large part of 
our job is to go back, talk to the land¬ 
owners and see exactly where the sites 
are located, put it on a map and fili out 
site survey forms." 

The position of State archeologist was 
created in 1975 by the Vermont Historie 
Preservation Act. The law gives the office 
some powers relating to archeological 
sites. Generally, all State agencies and 
municipalities are called on to cooperate 
with the office if a site will be destroyed 
by one of their projeets. At the federal 
level "we are given the power to review 
every single federally funded, licensed or 
assisted project within the State," 
Neudorfer says with some satisfaction, 
"and we indicate whether there is poten- 
tial or real concern with it." The office can 
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also recommend that an archeological 
survey be conducted. It is important to 
remember, she adds, that if a site is on 
private land and a privately funded proj- 
ect is in the process of destroying a site, 
there is nothing that can be legally done 
to prevent damage. "I can only talk with 
the landowner and recommend that we 
do an excavation first or that they relocate 
their project." So far, she has met with 
morę cooperation than not. 

The Chittenden County Survey, the 
first systematic survey, is by no means 
the only activity out of Neudorfer's office. 
Another issue — one which drew recent 
nationwide attention — was the alleged 
evidence of Celtic people hundreds of 
years before Columbus, settling in Ver- 
mont. Neudorfer hired three people to 
conduct research on this claim, one 
chiefly championed by Prof. H. Bara- 
clough Feli of Harvard. Dr. Feli believes 
the markings on some stone structures in 
the State are Ogham, a language used in 
the British Isles as far back as the fifth 
century B.C. Neudorfer disagrees. 

'Tor people not familiar with the to¬ 
pie," she says, "stone chambers are four- 
sided or drcular structures built of stone 
with large stone slabs mounded over with 
earth. Those individuals that think Ver- 
mont was inhabited by Celtic peoples 
prior to formal white occupation in the 
17th century believe that there are many 
kinds of data which indicate that the Cel¬ 
tic people were here. One kind they are 
looking at are markings on stone which 
they believe are inscriptions. The second 
kind are Stones which appear to be 
shaped like animals and believed to be a 
part of a fertility or animal cult. The third 
kind of data are the actual stone cham¬ 
bers. There are 51 chambers known in 
Vermont at this time. A fourth kind of 
data are various standing stones which 
appear to mark calendrical alignments. I 
dedded that as an archeologist and as 
someone who is aware of the scientific 
and historie method, I could only deal 
with the stone chambers." 

She goes on to explain that most of the 
stone chambers, according to her 
findings, were built as root cellars in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. It is 
also possible the chambers were used for 
chimney supports or burial vaults, she 
says. 

Neudorfer has invited some geologists 
to look at the so-called "Ogham" mark¬ 
ings, including one set translated to say, 
"dedicated to Baal." One of the geolgoists 
determined this inscription was actually 
beeswax weathering. (In addition, two 
Celtic scholars flew in from England for a 
recent conference at Castleton State Col- 
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Root cellars, burial vaults or pre-Columbian, stone chambers built by immigrant Celts? Fifty-one such 
stone chambers are known to exist in Vermont and their ońgins are hotly disputed. 


lege that was devoted to the Celtic 
theories, pro and eon. One of the 
scholars, Dr. Ann Ross of the University 
of Southamption, said the supposed 
Ogham marking was not only not 
Ogham, but also not an inscription. The 
Rutland Herald , which gave wide coverage 
to the conference, praised the new State 
archeologist for her performance at the 
conference. An October 17th editorial en- 
titled "No Celts, No Ogham" said: "The 
State of Vermont is well served by its Di- 
vision for Historie Preservation. The 
people there have their feet on the 
ground and their heads are not in the 
clouds. Giovanna Neudorfer of that divi- 
sion told the conference at the outset that 
the evidence at every site is all on the side 


of Colonial and post-Colonial sources.") 

Still, Neudorfer says she would like to 
see some professionally done, systematic 
test excavations of one or morę of the 
stone chambers, "to for once and for all, 
resolve the issue." 

Ms. Neudorfer says that archeology in 
Vermont has certainly changed, and that 
the entire State will now be subjected to 
the same method used in Chittenden 
County this past Summer. "If people 
have to relocate their projects at the last 
minutę, they get angry and see us as 
holding up the works," she said. "But the 
fragile resources in this State must be pro- 
tected. It's like picking a bunch of rare 
flowers. Once they're gone, they're gone 
forever." ofr 
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Diving in Champlairis Depths 


By Linda Collins 
Photographs by Peter Miller 


O ff the shores of Lakę Champlain 
lie a variety of treasures, some his- 
torical and rich with stories and messages 
of the past. The other treasure is the Lakę 
herself — with increasingly elear water 
and beautiful freshwater reefs. 

Two men who have discovered the 
particular underwater beauty of the Lakę 
as well as other spots around Vermont 
are Arthur Cohn and Stephen LeBlanc, 
who make up Northern Divers Inc. of St. 
Albans and Burlington. 

As the name implies, the principals of 
the company are underwater explorers 
and they have already found some of the 
treasures hidden below the Lake's surface 
— brass bells, bow lights and anchors 
from sunken ships. 

On display in their Burlington shop is a 
six-and-one-half-foot, 200-pound anchor 
believed to have once belonged on a ship 
captained by Benedict Arnold. 

"The anchor was found in Lakę 
Champlain by a local diver," Cohn says. 
"We prefer not to mention where, but the 
diver evidently did his homework. He 
was looking for remnants of Arnold's 
fleet, and the anchor was in the right 
place and had a bend in the shank 


(wooden crosspiece). There is reference 
in one of Arnold's logs to a bend in the 
shank caused by catching it in a reef." 

Both Cohn and LeBlanc are accom- 
plished divers and have an impressive 
record of experience. LeBlanc received his 
training in the United States Navy, Mur- 
phy Pacific Marinę Salvage and In- 
nerspace Services Corporation. 

While working for International Un¬ 
derwater Contractors in 1975 he was one 
of nine divers and underwater photog- 
raphers hired by Xerox and CBS to film a 
television special on the Andrea Doria. 

Cohn, educated to be a lawyer, re- 
ceived his underwater training with the 
National Association of Skin Diving 
Schools in 1969, his instructor certifica- 
tion from the National Association of Un¬ 
derwater Instructors in 1974 and was a 
diving instructor, guide and commerdal 
diver in the Carribbean for three years. 

"When I came back home from the 
Carribbean," he says, "I thought, how 
am I going to dive in this lakę (Cham¬ 
plain)? But after hundreds of hours in the 
water I found the region to have excellent 
diving resources. There are fresh water 
reefs teeming with an incredible variety 


of fish. Cliffs, shallow caves and walls can 
be found all over the Lakę. The fact that 
Lakę Champlain was the main transpor- 
tation route between New York and 
Montreal for hundreds of years and holds 
many remnants of the past just makes it 
morę interesting." 

The two men teamed up last year and 
formed Northern Divers to accommodate 
a sport which has come of age in this re¬ 
gion. They expanded to include the shop 
in Burlington this Summer. 

The divers offer a course in technical 
training to underwater enthusiasts so 
they can go out and explore the surround- 
ing areas. Cohn stresses safety in his 
course which presently includes 55 
people in St. Albans, Burlington, Lyn- 
donville. Sto we and Norwich. The ad- 
vanced classes search the Lakę for histori- 
cal artifaets. 

"We emphasize the safe enjoyment of 
what we think is a fascinating recreational 
activity," LaBlanc says. "Scuba diving is 
really very easy to do but presents certain 
dangers to the untrained, unaware diver. 
We give the potential diver a body of in- 
formation about the physics, physiology, 
equipment and environment so that they 
may do the sport safely and enjoy it any- 
where they go. We prefer to teach in open 
water because it gives the student a much 
better understanding of what they will be 
doing once the course ends." 

In addition to offering top training the 
two are able to equip divers with gear and 
fili tanks. 

Cohn has a dive log of the lakes, quar- 
ries, reservoirs and ponds he has dove 
throughout the State. "I have a big smile 
on my face when I sit down with my log 
these days," he says. "I have seen some 
incredible diving and some incredible 
fish. Last week I found a 500-pound an¬ 
chor on an uncharted reef in the Lakę. 
The visibility this year has been unbeliev- 
able anywhere from 15 to 40 feet deep." 

When the Lakę freezes in the Winter 
the two men spend their time doing 
commercial diving, salvage and marinę 
construction in various areas around the 
country and they wait for another Spring 
in Vermont when they can once again 
explore Lakę Champlain and bring to the 
surface bits of its history. 


Arthur Cohn and Stephen LeBlanc of Northern Diuers Inc. lead an expedition team along 
Champlain's shores preparing for a dive into the chilly waters. 

V 
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PHOTOGR APHY CONTEST WINNERS 


T he photo contest that was 
announced last year at this 
time brought many thousands of 
entries from professional and 
amateur photographers from all 
over the country. In winnowing 
this substantial collection down to 
a smaller group of finalists and 
ultimately to the winning 
selections, Art Director Peter 
Jones and the Vermont Life editors 
looked for scenes that were 
unique to Vermont and unique 
themselves. Composition and 
color were important but so, too, 
were imagination and creativity. 
The results on these and the 
following pages show a blend of 
the traditional and the novel. 
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SECOND PRIZE; George D. Cahoon, Jr., Moose River, St. Johnsbury 
HONORABLE MENTION: Robert L. Peck, West Barnet 
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\fermonters 
and Their World 


I N THIS CATEGORY, photogra- 
phers were invited to submit 
color photographs of Vermonters 
(though no strict definition of the 
term was supplied) in some 
natural, Vermont setting. People 
pictures are often the most 
difficult to take and even morę 
difficult to judge and ratę. In a 
total surrender of objectivity, the 
judges added one new criterion 
when selecting the finalists in this 
category: affection. In addition to 
other photographic qualities, 
these are pictures the judges liked 
best. 





SECOND PRIZE: Annemarie Busch, Pomfret 
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HON. MENTION: Geoffrey C. Clifford 



HON. MENTION: D. K. Brooker, Shelbume 
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Canoeing the Lamoille 


By Kevin Goddard 
Photographs by Peter Miller 


T he Lamoille River slices across a 
large section of northern Vermont. 
From its source near the Orleans- 
Caledonia County border north of Greens- 
boro, the stream passes through a dozen 
towns and five counties before spilling into 
Lakę Champlain near Sandbar State Park. 

In the Fali, a short section of the 
Lamoille from Wolcott to the Tenney 
Bridge, north of Morrisville, can be 
canoed in an afternoon. It's a pleasant 
and relaxing journey and an opportunity 
to enjoy the rural serenity that is charac- 
teristic of so much of Vermont in this sea- 
son. We paddle our canoes not only to 
enjoy the adventure of the sport, but also 
to savor the last of Indian Summer. 


There's precious little left. 

Because the water level has fallen, a 
close eye on the river's current patterns 
and a few easy strokes are sufficient to 
carry us along. The afternoon sun is 
warm while the sweet Autumn breeze is 
cool. Occasionally we have to navigate 
around an algae-coated rock or piece of 
bobbing driftwood, but for the most part 
our journey is as smooth and as effortless 
as the river flight of a dislodged mapie 
leaf. 

Between Wolcott and Morrisville the 
Lamoille roughly parallels the course of 
Rt. 15, although the river threads through 
bends and turns. In many places we can 
look out and see the highway, watch an 














old pick-up truck labor with a too-heavy 
load of hay or wave at a farmer on his 
tractor. We pass several bams that seem 
to sag at the very thought of another 
Winter. 

Our canoes are aluminum and rented. 
They're inexpensive and easy to handle 
both in and out of the water. We've 
brought cushions to kneel on, and packed 
a pienie lunch complete with freshly har- 
vested sweet corn. 

The corn adds its own special flavor to 
the afternoon. As we puli ashore and 
make a fire, the sun filters down through 
brightly colored foliage. The river seems 
to sing and the Iow murmur of a tractor 
working a valley cornfield is carried on 
the breeze. We wrap each ear of corn in 
foil, and when they're cooked just right 
we bathe the ears in butter and add a little 
salt. After our snack, we rinse our faces in 
the cold, elear stream water. 

As our trip continues, it seems as if our 
perceptions have been heightened. Tve 
often looked for trout in the Lamoille, 
usually with a fishing pole in my hand, 
and come away disappointed. But while 
floating peacefully along in the canoe, I 


Meandeńng down the mild Lamoille 
is an ideał way to sperid a family 
outing. An occasional portage might 
be necessary — like through the corn¬ 
field belozo — but the subsequent 
reward can be delicious. 



swear I saw a big, hungry specimen, the 
kind the stream is celebrated for, flash 
silver as it surfaced. Merganser ducks 
glide past in a lazy flotilla, and wispy yel- 
low poplars seem to sigh and bend in the 
wind. It's a quiet time and our canoes 
become part of the tranquility. 

As it approaches Morrisville from the 
northeast, the Lamoille affords tremen- 
dous mountain views. In the evening, the 
sun sets over the mountains in an array of 
colors which project into the sky like deli- 
cate feathers. The air cools quickly as the 
sun sets, and the Lamoille gradually dar- 
kens. Sounds trail off, too. We paddle 
slowly and talk little, hesitant to break the 
stillness. 

A short distance above the Tenney 
Bridge we puli our canoes out of the river 
as the last light of day quickly recedes. 
We hurry; for some reason it is important 
that we have our canoes all strapped on 
the roofs of our cars and be on our way 
home before nightfall. Nobody really 
wants to see the day end, but it goes 
quickly, like the last bite from an ear of 
corn. All that's left afterward is the 
golden taste. 
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I ONG AFTER sunset, stealthy jacketed 
j figures are seen dragging armloads 
of limp, unidentifiable bundles through 
the darkness of the back yards. The next 
morning, town phone lines are busier 
than usual. 

"Did you get it last night?" 

"No, I think we missed it. But the Far- 
rows got it. Did you?" 

"Yes, we did, but not near the house." 
The "It" is no special Vermont mon¬ 
ster, crawling its way through the darker 
recesses of the woods and coming out of 
hiding after dark. But it is often referred 
to as a killer, and one which brings fear, 
anger, sorrow and occasionally relief to 
many a Vermonter. The "It" is frost, 
which comes earlier in September than 
we'd like to admit, and which can effec- 
tively take care of the last hearty vegeta- 
tion in our Summer gardens. But waiting 
for those early frosts are also the hardy 
Summer gardeners who, suddenly atten- 
tive to the locally broadcast weather re- 
ports, are determined to perpetuate the 
myth of Summer just a little longer, to eat 
just one morę cucumber salad, to give the 
remaining green tomatoes their last 
chance to ripen on the vine. 

Inevitably, late one evening, the report 
does come: "Frost expected in the lower 
valleys," or "in the higher elevations," or 
just the ominous announcement: "Tem- 
peratures falling tonight into the mid- 
twenties." Hastily all manner of bed- 






Garden 

Guardians 

Written and photographed 
by Marjorie Ryerson 
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spreads, table clothes, towels, news- 
papers, garbage bags, T-shirts or other 
protective fabrics are pulled out of stor- 
age. The garden plants are gingerly 
wrapped so that the night moisture will 
not settle on them. In the early light of the 
next morning, garden creatures are re- 
vealed attired in modest if rather uncon- 
ventional fashion. Tali pole beans may 
unwittingly resemble members of the Ku 
Klux Klan, with pointed cloth hats and 
flowing robes. Smali flower borders are 


tucked neatly under plaid blankets. 
Bushes of chrysanthemums poke demure 
petals from under the edge of a plastic 
shower curtain. 

And yet almost as inevitable as the first 
frosts is the subsequent arrival of Indian 
Summer. Nights are temporarily given a 
safe margin of warm degrees, and for a 
brief interval we are spared the job of 
covering the plants until the real monster, 
not a light frost, but The frost, takes tem- 
peratures so Iow that no amount of fabric 


or other nurturing can save the plants or 
the season. 

There is no art to wrapping plants. But 
the finished product is often a handsome 
combination of sculpture and naturę, 
both transitory but each one fully serving 
the other. And after one of those crisp 
September nights, what joy it is to puli 
the damp cloths from the plants the fol- 
lowing morning and see the healthy 
greenery while the grass all around is stiff 
with silver crystals. 



















Woodpiles 

Unlimited 

By Patricia Belding 
Photographed by John Belding 
























Woodpiles in West Topsham 
at left, and East O rangę 
below are close to the home 
fires they will feed. The 
sugar pile at right, in the 
woods of Bethel, will be 
used to boil sap into syrup. 




U ntil a few years ago, preparing for 
Winter — for most Vermonters — 
meant harvesting the garden before the 
first frost, and putting up the storm Win¬ 
dows and getting the snów tires on before 
the first real snowstorm. But the "energy 
crisis," or "energy crunch" (or whatever 
else you want to cali it) has revived an old 
Autumn chore, one familiar to many 
old-timers and to most farmers: stocking 
the woodpile. 

Many farmers never gave up wood 
burning in the first place, because most 
farms have some kind of a maple-syrup 
operation in the Spring. Gathering wood 
for the evaporators has always been a 
traditional chore: the supply would be 
replenished as it was used. But for many 
city, town, village, and back-road Ver- 
monters, the scramble for wood in the 


Fali is a new experience, and the many 
ways they go about it are reminiscent of 
squirrels scurrying around before the 
ground freezes, getting in their precious 
Stores. 

Since wood should season for about 12 
months before being burned, the smart 
fireplace- or wood stove-user starts the 
year before, storing wood for the "Winter 
after next." Lucky the Vermonters with 
woodlots of their own to harvest. County 
foresters mark trees for cutting, a blue- 
print for the thinning to allow for op¬ 
timum growth. The prudent landowner 
takes advantage of this service. 

For non-landowning Vermonters, dis- 
trict foresters mark and supervise the 
cutting of trees on State, municipal and 
town property. For $3.00 per cord (with a 
minimum of 5 cords), Yermonters can cut 
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We're surę, in all our woodpile-hunt- 
ing travels, we never saw such an elab- 
orate setup, but we certainly found 
myriad techniques for stocking the 
woodpile, each way unique. Each wood- 
pile seems to have its own distinct indi- 
viduality: long, Iow piles stretch across a 
side yard or up a gentle slope of land; 
triangular-shaped ones hug up to a 
spruce tree or a weathered barn; alternat- 
ing log-type piles stand sturdily on their 
own beside a back door. 

Just as woodpiles come in all shapes 
and sizes, they are found just about any- 
place you can imagine. We find them 
neatly stacked in barns, sheds, leantos, 
and garages; piled in pastures and fields 
and beside houses; leaning against or 
piled on back porches, front porches, or 
under carports and sundecks. 

Where barns, sheds, or outbuildings 
are not part of the scene, woodpiles are 
protected from the weather by large black 
or transparent-colored sheets of plastic, 
and sometimes by old shower curtains or 
plastic tablecloths. 

Stacking wood in a barn, a garage, or a 
shed must take a great deal of patience 
and a special kind of talent. Many of 
these piles are so closely packed, we 
wonder how — when the owner decides 
to use some of the split logs — he will 
manage to budge them at all! 

Believe it or not, there are photogenic 
woodpiles just as there are photogenic 
people. It all depends on shape, back- 
ground and foreground scenery, and 
stacking technique. But being photogenic 
is not part of a woodpile's function. 
Burnability is. And sińce wood is the 
most popular alternative source of energy 
in Vermont, it looks as if woodpiles — 
photogenic or not — are here to stay for a 
while. c O? 


A handsome stack of split and smali logs will be used 
in the wood stoves of the Corinth Center home, aboue. 
A newer home in Barre, below, will also be heated mostly by wood. 


their own wood on designated State 
lands. The three-dollar fee is the easier 
part of it: cutting the trees, sawing them 
into convenient lengths to handle, and 
hauling them out of the forest, is harder. 
For these Vermonters, as for other 
wood-gatherers, it takes skill with a chain 
saw and ingenuity in ways of hauling. 
Once home, it takes mind and muscle 
with a splitting ax or a wood-splitting 
machinę in the backyard. And, last but 
not least, it takes talent in building a 
proper woodpile. 

And which is the best way to pile 
wood? 'Take naturę for a guide," advises 
Facts for Farmers, a large gilt-edged book 
printed in 1870, "and set fuel on end, 
when we desire it to season." 

We didn't anticipate seeing such a 
woodpile, but we were interested in read- 
ing on: "Commence with medium-sized 
sticks set two and two along in a row, 
leaning together, spread wide enough 
apart at the lower ends for a good-sized 
dog to run between them. Continue to 
lean up sticks outside until the rick is five 
or six feet wide, with the top ends always 
down. Now lay on the top a few sticks 
lengthwise to form a ridge, and then 
commence to shingle your pile with split 
wood, with which you can easily form a 
roof almost watertight enough to prevent 
any rain from wetting the pile below." 


We tried to visualize how to accomplish 
this wood-piling feat, and decided it 
sounded pretty complicated. It was an 
innovation back 100 years ago, for the au- 
thor continues: "It is a bold son that dares 
to do as his father and his father's father 
never did. Yet, in this matter of seasoning 
fuel, he should have courage and shake 
off the shackles of precedent, and get out 
of the old hard path of our very respecta- 
ble (in their time) old-fashioned grand- 
fathers." 
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OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 


REVIEWED BY 

Charles T. Morrissey 


// At no time in history is there a right time to write it." 

Wesley E. Herwig cites this sagę observation in his In- 
troduction to Leigh Wright's Potash and Pine: The Formatwe Years 
in Randolph History,* one of several histories of Vermont towns 
inspired by the duo-bicentennials (Vermont's and the nation's). 
That flow of books became a deluge which continues to flood us; 

I could adapt Herwig's aphorism so it reads: "At no time in his¬ 
tory is there a right time to write a book review column for Ver- 
mont Life." 

Somebody's volume will be omitted because this single page 
can't accommodate every author. Some should be omitted — 
perhaps Leigh Wrighbs book among them because it covers 
Randolph's history to the coming of the railroad in the mid-19th 
century, and Harry Cooley of Randolph Center (Vermont's 
two-term Secretary of State in the 1960s) has a sequel under- 
way. The same is true of Emily M. Nelson's Frontier Crossroads: 
The Evolution of Newport, Vermont,* because forthcoming she has 
a companion volume, Frontier Crossroads: The People of Newport, 
Vermont .* But hers is a good town history — let's say so. Let's 
mention also Bill and Marcia Jackson's Walk Through a Hill 
Town,* about Newark which contains among several delightful 
orał history memoirs, a warm account by State Senator Graham 
S. Newell of St. Johnsbury of his boyhood vacations on a farm 
straddling the Newark-Sutton town linę. 

But that's the problem: where do we draw the linę? Northern 
Vermont is especially productive of town histories; we've seen 
recent volumes for Lunenburg, Lemington, Concord, Canaan, 
Morgan, Fairfield, Hyde Park, Cambridge, Milton, St. Albans, 
and North Hero. To this list we can add Disappearances,* a novel 
by Howard Frank Mosher of Irasburg which is set in a fictional 
town remarkably like Orleans in the rum-running days of the 
Prohibition Era. 

Middlebury has no less than three recent books — a handsome 
collection of photographs with text by Nancy Graff, Erik Borg, 
and David Robinson entitled At Home in Vermont, a Middlebuny 
Album,* along with Theodore Morrison's sprightly Middlebury 
College Bread Loaf Writers' Conference, The First Thirty Years, and 
The Middlebury College Foreign Language Schools, 1915-1970, the 
Story of a Uniyue Idea, by Stephen A. Freeman. These will be 
augmented by a doctoral dissertation about Middlebury College 
which David Stameshkin is finishing. 

Bennington County seems to specialize in Vermont-minded 
novelists these days. John Gardner's October Light became a na- 
tional best-seller, while Nicholas Del Banco of the Bennington 
College faculty set his novel, Possession, in the Park-McCullough 
Mansion in North Bennington. 

Over in the shadow of Mount Ascutney, in the Connecticut 
River Valley, the Chronicles of Windsor, 1761-1975,* by Katherine 
E. Conlin, Wilma B. Paronto, and Stella Vitty Henry has been 
published, along with Parish and Town, the History of West 
Windsor,* by Mary B. Fenn, a local history which was financed 
by a series of baked bean suppers held in the bucholic little ham- 
let of Brownsville. We might mention also A Brief History of Cor- 
nish [New Hampshire], 1763-1974, by H. Mason Wadę, the fa- 


mous historian of French Canada, because Cornish and 
Windsor have long been sister towns, joined by a covered 
bridge across the Connecticut River. In case you ever see any 
nudę people on the streets of Windsor you can assume they 
have come over from Cornish. I say that because many years 
ago Mrs. Winston Churchill (wife of the novelist who lived and 
wrote in Cornish, not the wife of the British Prime Minister with 
the same name) was asked how people dress in that area, and 
she explained: "In Cornish we wear our oldest clothes, and 
when we go to Windsor, the little Vermont village across the 
river, we wear nothing at all." 

Córa Cheney of South Windham has gathered the newspaper 
columns she has written over the past few years into Profiles 
From the Past: An Uncommon Histoiy ofVermont* Similarly, Hazel 
B. Corliss has madę a book of the "Hilltop Housewife" columns 
she has written for twenty years in the Greenfield (Mass.) Re- 
corder, calling it Havm on a Hill top because she describes the joys 
of life on her farm in Vernon. Lilian Baker Carlisle has an- 
thologized the joys of discovery in Look Around Chittenden 
County,* a compilation of nine booklets concerning the architec- 
ture and historical sites of the county's seventeen towns. Ralph 
Nading Hill recounts the joys of exploring the rich history of the 
Champlain Valley in Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty. 

Nature-writers have been busy. Wild Mammals ofNew England 
by Alfred J. Godin is a comprehensive reference work about 
woodchucks, deer, raccoons, and other residents of Vermont. 
Ronald Rood of Lincoln has issued Elephant Bones and 
Lonelyhearts: Confessions Along My Naturę Trail — his twelfth 
book by our count and as engaging and entertaining as any of its 
predecessors. Marshall E. Dimock has collected eleven short 
stories in Games Cats Play and Other Scrivelsby Tales —Scrivelsby 
being the name of his farm in Bethel where he has written many 
of his 35 books and currently has an autobiography underway. 

Name your interest and somebody has probably published 
something recently about it. William Mundell of Newfane de- 
picts his region in Mundell Country, a new book of poems, and 
Philip Gray does the same for Greensboro in Greensboro Re- 
members and Of Time and Vermont. Other publications vary from 
Cabot's Congregational Church to Woodstock's Elm Street 
Bridge to Walden's cemeteries and Myron Samuelson's The 
Stonj of the Jewish Community of Burlington, Vermont. 

How and where does one start a selective reading of this array 
of books? View them as a Thanksgiving table crowded with all 
sorts of foods; sample widely and take a heaping of what you 
really like. Let me mention three morę to entice your appetite. 
The first is Leaues Before the Wind: The Autobiography ofVermont's 
Own Daughter,* by Consuelo Northrop Bailey, a posthumous 
memoir by the first woman in the United States to be elected 
Lieutenant Governor of a State, and revealing that she had a real 
talent for writing. The second is Ethan Hubbard's photographs 
of Vermonters, entitled Yermont: Light Upon the Mountains* The 
third is Esther M. Swift's massive Vermont Place-Names: Foot- 
prints of History,* about which this reviewer will write a separate 
column which will appear in Vermont Life. 

Don't be disappointed if you can't digest all the Vermont 
books you would like to taste. Save some for later. Polly Kent 
Campion quotes a morsel of good advice in Mrs. Appleyard' s 
Family Kitchen: A Treasury of Vermont Country Recipes: "We eat 
what we can; and what we can't, we can." 


* Books with asterisks are available from the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety in Montpelier, Vt. Others can be purchased in most popular 
bookstores. Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty and Mrs. Appleyard 's Family 
Kitchen can be ordered through this magazine. 
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Each year the Vermont Educational Television station holds a 
televised auction (see Spring, 1978) to help with its annual 
operating budget. This year the station raised $164,000 during 
its eight-day fund-raiser, including $150 bid by Richard Powell 
of the Putney School. The item Mr. Powell was bidding on? A 
lifetime subscription to the very magazine you hołd in your 
hands. 

By our optimistic but, we hope, not unrealistic computations, 
Mr. Powell got himself a nice little bargain (yessiree). At current 
prices, and that is assuming that the costs of paper, printing, 
postage and incidentals remain the same, he paid for only about 
37 years on the magazine's futurę. 

But even if inflation does eventually drive up the current sub¬ 
scription price, we think Powell still madę a good investment. 
and with ETV banking the proceeds, it was for a good cause. 

When Vermont declared itself an independent State and 
adopted its own constitution a little over 200 years ago, included 
in the liberation were the state's pine trees. (Under British rule 
earlier, use and ownership of the trees was restricted to the 
Crown, for the ships of the Royal Navy.) It was natural, there- 
fore, to include a majestic pine on the official Vermont State seal 
and the tree that is said to have been the model for that purpose 
grew in Arlington. 

That mighty pine — already a landmark at the time of the 
American Revolution — was downed by high winds last May. 
Because it was believed to be the tree copied by Ira Allen when 
he designed the Great Seal of Vermont, the place in which it 
grew for some 300 years will remain a historie site. 

Some of the readers of these pages are better known, in these 
offices, as our private "proofreaders." They're the ones who 
pounce on any and every grammatical, orthographical or syn- 
tactic error (be they ever so rare) and let us know about them in 
no uncertain terms. To totally ignore these busy souls (split 
infinitwe!) is a temptation we occasionally succumb to (preposi - 
tion ending a sentence!). Given our druthers, these are people 
(Dangling Participle!) we'd rather not honor by acknowledge- 
ment. 

But we've recently heard from some very gentle folk who, 
though taking us a bit to task for a published faux pas, did so 
with uncommonly good manners. The group is madę up of 
Latin scholars and teachers and the article they refer to is 
Virginia Downs' "Lyndon Institute" (Spring, 1978). Walter 
Oettinger, an employee of the United Nations in Austria and at 
home in South Royalton, Vt., was one of the genteel an- 
tagonists: 

"Reading Mrs. Downs' story (this morning, in the bathtub), I 
came across her interpretation of per aspera ad astra and I won- 
dered if indeed she laughed a little too much in the hallways (of 
the Institute) and didn't quite devote all her attention to her four 


years of Latin. The citation really means 'through the rough to 
the stars' rather than 'through hope.' . . 

Thank you, Mr. Oettinger. Your petty motives are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. (Oxymoron! Oxymoron!) 

Of course not all our errors are of the miniaturę variety. Most 
particularly not was a mention in the most recent pages of the 
Green Mountain Post Boy concerning the voters of Putney and 
"The Star Spangled Banner." Somehow we reported that those 
gentle folk voted their preference for "America the Beautiful" 
over the traditional national anthem. And that they did, a year 
ago. But this year, by a sizable majority at Town Meeting, they 
overtumed the original vote. 

That overturn was the result of efforts by Donald Harlow, a 
prominant Putney farmer and Citizen, who felt (and feels) that 
this country's current anthem is worth saving. Together with 
another Putney resident, Leslie Switzer, he madę certain the 
question was returned to the floor this year. When it was, the 
Beautiful forces were easily out-voted by the Banner contingent 
and the previous year's resolution was reversed. 

And so to Mssrs. Harlow and Switzer and all the residents of 
Putney, we offer our sincere apologies. We're very sorry we got 
our facts turned completely upside down. (And how, you might 
ask, did your faithful Post Boy make such a blunder? Weil, 
you'll never believe this, but. . . . No, it's not worth it. It's a 
story you never will believe.) 

Our congratulations to the Vermont Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
pany, the state's first mutual insurance company, celebrating 
150 years of prosperous growth and financial strength. The 
company, under the presidency of Benton F. Haley, has grown 
to over $20 million in premium volume and insures such prop- 
erties as the Calvin Coolidge Homestead in Plymouth, Norwich 
University, and the Central Vermont Medical Center. A total of 
75 percent of the company's underwriting is for homeowners. 

Each year, there is a touch of controversy over which State is ac- 
tually the top mapie syrup producer in the country. Is it Ver- 
mont, with its image of sheltered sugar houses canopied by 
clouds of sweet-smelling smoke and surrounded by hand- 
tapped maples and hanging wooden buckets? Or is it New 
York, also endowed with an image, of miles of plastic tubing 
linking each tree to a shed fuli of stainless Steel evaporators fired 
by oil-burning contraptions which suck the trees dry as they 
tum sap to syrup? 

Weil this year at least, score one for the sheltered sugar 
houses. (Though we would be quick to admit that automation 
has hit the sugaring business throughout the northeast, and 
conversely, Vermont has no corner on quaintness.) Figures 
supplied by the U.S. Department of Agriculture show Vermont 
produced 410,000 gallons of mapie syrup in 1978 while long- 
standing rival New York had an output of 330,000 gallons. 

Quick. Name the third largest city in Vermont. (That would be 
• . . let's see . . . Vergennes is the smallest . . . then comes 
Newport . . . and Rutland is second largest. . . .) Anyone say 
South Burlington? 

That's the problem, a lot of people from that part of Vermont 
are thinking. Almost nobody thinks of South Burlington as one 
of the state's major cities. Too many people think of it as a bed- 
room community for Burlington, with strip developments, 
motels and fast food chains. And it's true: the city sprawls a bit. 
But it also has one of the best school systems in the State, Ver- 
mont's major airport, some real, growing community spirit and 
— maybe one day soon — a new name. 
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That's the issue to be soon presented to the City Planning 
Commission for serious discussion. Give the city a new name, 
and give it a real identity. 'Wre not really south of anything," 
one Citizen complains. "As far as Burlington is concerned, we're 
morę east than south. But forget Burlington. We're our own dty 
and we need our own name!" 

Any suggestions? (The person who said "Bedburg" is asked 
to leave the conversation.) 

There are Street signs in Vermont, and then there are Street 
signs. The village of Randolph seems to have a corner on the 
latter. 

You'11 remember that it was Randolph that grew the distinct, 
no-beating-around-the-bush parking sign — "Don't Even 
Think Of Parking Here!" — on its Main Street. It was Randolph, 
also, that had a sign decorating the front of a hardware storę 
that read: "Everything needed in the kitchen except the girl." 
(This was removed recently, for reasons that will undoubtedly 
escape nonę.) 

Now there's a new eye-catcher on Randolph's Park Place, a 
residential Street just beyond the downtown section. It says: 
"Speed Limit — 31V2." Thirty-one-and-a-half what? Miles, of 


course, which corresponds to 50 kilometers. "It's just psycho- 
logical traffic control management," says Village Superinten- 
dent Bert Moffatt, "and it seems to work." 



Now, about that pond that is pictured in various stages of con- 
struction on pages 54-55 ("Now, about Ponds . . ."), it seemed 
only right to show the Mullins family's finished product. That's 
their magnificent old Orwell farmhouse in the background, 
newer barns across the road, and there in the front, Mullins' 
National Swamp. The whole family agrees it was worth the an- 
tidpation and problems. Ali that farm needed was a pond, and 
now it has one. 

"Union 32 High School was built during the fever of edu- 
cational innovation in the 1960s when educators across the 
country were moving away from standardized, inflexible teach- 
ing patterns toward emphasis on the needs of the individual 
| student," Candace Page wrote in the Autumn, 1975 issue of 
Vcrmont Life ("Union 32's Experiment in Learning"). She was 
i writing about a school outside Montpelier which, sińce its very 
construction, has been a center of controversy. (Even her article 
I provoked dissonance: one group insisted the writing was too 
I negative while an equal number said it strained to show the 
K. school only in a positive light.) 


Whether the 800-student fadlity will now finally step back 
from the center of educational attention, only time will tell. But 
its innovative open classroom concept is now a thing of the past. 
Concluding that the openness failed to provide better learning 
methods, the U-32 School Board authorized Principal Alan 
Weise to spend up to $15,000 to construct walls around class- 
room areas. Traditional walls. They will be in place when the 
$4.5 million school is open this Fali. 

Samuel French Inc., a New York publisher, has purchased 
rights to Joan Vatsek's play "Mark's Place" which was produced 
last Summer by Harlequin Ltd. in the Dorset Playhouse. (See 
Summer, 1978 page 39.) "I just heard the good news and it's a 
great thrill," Joan Vatsek, a contributor to these pages, wrote to 
us recently. "Since only ten to fifteen manuscripts are accepted 
from free-lancers, I feel lucky and thankful." Copies of the play 
can be obtained from Samuel French, Inc. 25 West 45th Street, 
New York N.Y. 10036. 

In his book, Why Survive Being Old in Ameńca, Dr. Robert N. 
Butler described the grandfather who inspired his interest in 
medicine, and with his grandmother, taught him the tremen- 
dous strength and endurance of the elderly. He wrote: 

I remember his blue aueralls , his linedface and abundant white hair. 
He was my close fńend and my teacher. Together we rosę at 4 am 
each day to feed chickens, candle eggs, grow oats and tend the sick 
chickens in the "hospital" at one end of the chicken house. He would 
tell me ofhis younger days in Oklahoma and 1 would listen eagerly. 

He disappeared suddenly when l was seven. I came back from a 
visit to a neighbor and he was gone. It madę no sense. ... 1 kneio 
before they told me that he was dead. 

In his grief, he talked with the family doctor. Somehow, from 
that experience, came the physidan who now heads the Na¬ 
tional Institute on Aging, doing research of national and world 
significance. 

He is, naturally, a very busy man, much wanted as a speaker. 
But he came to Vermont for a recent meeting of Older Vermon- 
ters at the Statehouse, followed by a speech at the Medical 
School at the University of Vermont. The Office on Aging dis- 
covered that Dr. Butler's grandfather was born in Vermont and 
spent his earliest years here prior to moving west. That descrip- 
tion, you may have noticed, sounds exactly like a traditional 
Vermont grandfather and smali grandson. The Office personnel 
heard that Dr. Butler's grandfather was born in 1855 in Rutland 
and a little research led to the West Street Cemetery where some 
of the family graves are marked. 

In between a TV interview, a dinner in his honor and his ad- 
dresses, there was time to take him to Rutland and show him 
something about where Fayette Dikeman leamed early to be an 
inspiring grandfather. 

Some of Dr. Butler's ideas, says Faire Edwards who provided 
us with this information, are incorporated in Vermont pro- 
grams, including the new courses in geriatrie medicine and the 
new Gerontology Center at the University of Vermont. 

Edna Hubbard Candy — Penny Candy to everyone who knew 
her — died on a morning last June after a long illness. Her de- 
voted husband of 34 years, Robert, was by her side. 

For 12 years, Penny was the secretary to the editor of Vermont 
Life and her presence here was of a value beyond measure. Hers 
was a joyful yet selfless life, filled first and always with a very 
obvious love for God's creation. Those of us who worked with 
her join her family and community of friends in sorrow that she 
has passed away, and in gratitude. We are better for having 
known her. ^ 
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By Ellison and Frank Lieberman 
Phołographs by Peter Jones 

/nn was a dark and stormy night," 

X begins many an old-fashioned tale 
of mystery, and that is what it was the 
night this story began. Dark and stormy, 
with the wind howling at the Windows, 
when, with its usual frantic intensity the 
phone rang, leading me as usual to expect 
The Worst. 

It was not, however, the voice of some 
mysterious stranger, but Peter Jones, 
Vermont Life' s art director, to say he'd 
learned that a card table with a 
Woodstock label was to be among the an- 
tiques auctioned off the next day in 
Plainfield, N.H., and maybe this would 
be a good subject for our "Up Attic" 
page? The label was that of George 
Fisher, the auctioneer said the table was 
in good condition and that, with a label, it 
ought to sell for around $200. 

We talked it over a bit and then Ellison 
said, "Let's cali the Woodstock Historical 
Society; if it's a Woodstock piece it should 
be in their collection." 

She clearly had the right idea, for that's 
what we did and that's where the table is 
now. Peter, knowledgeable about furni- 
ture, liked the table, it was indeed in 
good condition and we were all delighted 
to learn that he'd gotten it for a little less 
than the estimated price. 

As you can see, it is a folding Empire 
card table, of nice proportions and in- 
teresting linę. It is mahogany veneer with 
only a few chips missing. The label, a fine 
example of period typography, is pasted 
under the table top. While the piece is not 
dated it looks as though it had been madę 
in the 1850s. 

The quality of the workmanship as well 
as the design of the table are impressive. 

It was obviously madę by an accom- 
plished artisan but, as we were to dis- 
cover, almost nothing is known about 
George Fisher as a craftsman. Since he 
worked in Woodstock for well over 50 
years this seems unusual, if not down- 
right mysterious! The man is barely men- 
tioned in Dana's History of Woodstock and 
what little we know of the man comes 
from his obituary in Woodstock's Vermont 
Standard of April 9th, 1896. 

He was born in Springfield, Vermont 
on January 9th, 1820, the son of 
cabinet-maker Jacob Fisher. The family 


moved to Woodstock three years later 
and there George Fisher spent his life. He 
learned his trade from his father and 
began his cabinet-making career with his 
brother Isaac, buying Jasper Hazen's mili 
on Pleasant Street in 1843. A year later 
Isaac left the business and George carried 
on by himself. In 1858 Fisher purchased a 
building on Central Street, opposite the 
present post office. This became his per- 
manent place of work and trade. He mar- 
ried, had two children, and died in 1896 
after "a stroke of appoplexy." 

"As a man of business," the obituary 
States, "Mr. Fisher borę a high character 
in Woodstock. It would be difficult for 
any one to be strictly morę honest in all 
his dealings than he was. Not from pol- 
icy, but upon principle, he wanted every- 
thing to be right and square in the goods 
he sold or in the work he did for his cus- 
tomers. In fact, to misrepresent, or to 
show off his wares under false colors, or 
to shuffle off any of his work half done 
was by naturę impossible with him. 
Everybody took Mr. Fisher's word and 
relied upon his truthfulness without 
question." 

That he was an excellent craftsman is 
elear, that he worked in Woodstock for 50 
years or morę is a matter of record, but in 
no book or other publication that we have 
seen is George Fisher mentioned. It 
would seem logical to assume that the 
Woodstock area would be fuli of furniture 
from his shop, ranging in style from Em¬ 
pire to late Victorian, but to datę we have 
seen too little to make any evaluation of 


his place among Vermont craftsmen of 
his time. 

Perhaps Fisher himself said it all in the 
advertisement he placed in the very first 
issue of the Vermont Standard , dated April 
29th, 1853: 

FURNITURE 

r JTIE subscriber is manufacturing and keeps 
constantly on hand a large and generał as- 
sortment of Cabinet Furniture, embracing all 
the various articles needed in furnishing, from 
plain and cheap, to the most Elegant and Fash- 
ionable, and from his experience and superior 
facilities for manufacturing, feels assured he 
can offer inducements to purchasers equal, (if 
not superior,) to any manufacturer in the State. 
My stock consists in part, of 

PLAIN AND CARVED SOF AS 
Mahogany Side, Center and Work Tables, 
EXTENSION TABLES 

MAHOGANY AND BLACKWALNUT PARLOR CHAIRS 

Half French, Carved Tip and Plain Rocking 
Chairs, Wood and Cane Seat Chairs and Rock 
Chairs, BUREAUS of all kinds and pattems; 
Plain Dining, Toilet and Work TABLES; Wash 
Stands, Commode Sinks, Cottage, Congress 
and Common BEDSTEADS; Divans, What 
Nots, and a good assortment of Mahogany, 
Black Walnut and Gilt Molding for Frames. 

My Furniture is Custom Madę Work, 
from the best stock and latest styles, manufac- 
tured by experienced workmen, and warranted 
equal to any found in the State. 

Purchasers will do well to cali and examine 
my stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

Old Furniture repaired at short notice. 

Ware rooms at the old stand on Pleasant Street. 
Woodstock, April 28, 1853 George Fisher 
o0o 
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South Strafford in Miniaturę: 
The artistry of Howard Gilman 

By Ingrid Falk Webb 
Photographs by Renata Rainer 


S outh Strafford is a smali village in 
east central Vermont, nestled in Iow, 
mapie and pine-covered hills. It has a 
generał storę, a post office, two churches, 
and a building used for meetings and so- 
cial events. Prominently placed on a hill 
overlooking the village is a smali rural 
elementary school. It was there that I 
taught for six years and became fond of 
the community of South Strafford. My 
pupils and I never failed to feel inspired 
by the spirit of the community and we 
tried to learn as much as we could about 
the local history and geography. Because 
I believe that young children learn best 
about their community's past through 
orał history, we interviewed the older 


members of our village hoping to learn 
from their insights and experiences. 
Some of our "historians" came to the 
class to talk with us and answer our 
questions; we visited others in their 
homes or places of work. One of the 
children's favorite people, and minę, was 
Howard Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman is a craftsman who fash- 
ions wood into houses, churches, 
schools, and covered bridges. Whole vil- 
lages appear magically from pieces of 
pine and each of these creations has spe- 
cial meaning for the children. Many of the 
designs are inspired by the several build- 
ings, of South Strafford. 

Howard Gilman has been building 


miniaturę houses for ten years. When ar- 
thritis caused him to retire from farming, 
he turned to wood working as a source of 
supplemental income. First he madę 
napkin holders, bird houses and feeders. 
But when children came to visit, he de- 
cided to create miniaturę houses and 
buildings for them. People were naturally 
enchanted by Mr. Gilman's designs and 
have continued to purchase them over 
the years. People from all over the area 
now come to the Gilman farm to buy 
Vermont villages. 

Nita, Howard's wife, of 52 years, looks 
after the business side of her husband's 
smali enterprise. She helps people select 
the houses or buildings to make up their 
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village, and collects payment. Howard 
sticks mainly to carving and construction 
of the buildings. But I have always been 
struck by the gentleness and respect the 
Gilmans obviously feel for one another. 
I'm surę their mutual care and support 
are vital elements of the business of creat- 
ing and merchandising miniaturę vil- 
lages. 

I drove up the Downer State Forest 
Road one recent, warm September day to 
talk with Howard. We sat on his porch 
while he recollected events of his life. He 
was born in Methuen, Massachusetts in 
1894, he told me, and when he was two, 
his family moved to South Strafford and 
settled in the house where he and Nita 
still reside. 

Howard told me something of those 
early years in Vermont: 

"I went to school in the house at the 
end of this road. We usually walked to 
school but our folks took us on stormy 
days. It was altogether different when we 
went to school; we had a wood fire and 
drank from a dipper out of a pail. 

//r There were two rooms in the 
schoolhouse. We had old seats about four 
feet long, two children to a seat with the 


A master zohittler and a carpenter, Howard 
Gilman recreates what he knows best and lorues 
most — the uillage that is home, South Strafford. 










* 


bigger children in the back. The seats 
were bolted to the floor. Two teachers — 
one for grades one through four and the 
other for grades five through eight. We 
started at nine and stayed until four. In 
the wintertime, we often got home after 
dark. It would take us about three- 
quarters of an hour to walk from the vil- 

*age" 

Howard's was a farming family, he told 
me, and they had chickens, horses, and 
cows. In addition to farming, Howard 
worked as a carpenter doing odd jobs 
such as repairing roofs. At eighteen, he 
worked with Eben Sargent in the steam 
sawmill in nearby Norwich. It was a 
three-hour walk to Norwich over Tyson 
Mountain and Howard returned home 
only on weekends. It was a winter job 
only (when his father could handle all the 
farm chores himself) and in the Spring, 
Howard worked fuli time at home with 
sugaring, and then haying. He continued 
to farm the fields his father had plowed 
until arthritis forced him to retire. Even 
milking their cow became a painful task. 
So Howard returned to a pastime of his 
younger days — working with wood. He 
remembers when he was a boy, all toys 
were madę out of wood. He had hand 
trucks that were copies of the kind that 
drew baggage at the railroad station. To¬ 


day, Howard miniaturizes entire build- 
ings, madę mostly of pine, spruce, 
basswood and poplar. Houses are built 
on an assembly linę process. Long pieces 
of wood are sawed into rectangular pat- 
terns with roofs and walls. Then the 
houses are formed by crosscutting the 
long pieces and each house is glued to a 
base. All designs are given special fea- 
tures. 

A village by Howard Gilman is a set of 
twelve buildings but the purchaser has a 
great variety from which to choose. A vil- 
lage may include a covered bridge, two 
different churches (the church with a 
whittled beli copied from is the former 
Free-Will Baptist Church while the other, 
an A-frame, is the Catholic Church). 
There are houses with fancy porches, 
chimneys, add-on sheds, grass, fences, 
trees on the lawn, or Street lights outside. 
There is a sawmill with miniaturę logs 
and planks, a grist mili with a water 
wheel, and a railroad station. The school 
has two outhouses, the barn has a siło, 
the storę has a hitching post, and the 
sugar house has split wood stored on the 
side. 

As we were sitting and chatting on the 
porch, Howard began whittling a beli for 
a church steeple. I asked him where he 
learned this skill and he replied: "No one 


ever taught me to whittle. I started whit¬ 
tling to amuse myself while waiting for 
the sap to boil, sugaring." He cut triangu- 
lar sections using a jack knife, notched 
the wood, and then started carving out 
the materiał surrounding the area where 
the beli would be affixed in the steeple. 
Then he placed the stick in a vise and 
smoothed the beli with sandpaper. To at- 
tach the steeple to the church, he madę a 
notch in the roof, bored a hole in it, and 
glued the steeple into the hole. 

Howard's arthritis makes bending and 
walking difficult, and he works in his 
shop only as long as he feels comfortable. 
When he tires, Howard moves into the 
house and sits by the kitchen table near 
the Glenwood cookstove, or out on the 
porch if the weather is cooperating. Here, 
he puts finishing features on his minia¬ 
turę buildings. 

When it eventually became time to go, I 
couldn't leave without buying a little vil- 
lage for my daughter — though I knew it 
would be a while before she would be old 
enough to play with it. When I finally left, 
I knew I had a present for my little girl 
that she would treasure all her life. It 
pleased me to know that children all over 
had been given presents just as special, 
madę by a very special man — Howard 
Gilman of South Strafford. 













Fuli of oats, 
and a bit of the malt, 
our friend in Pomfret is back from 

cA Fling in the Highlands 

Written and photographed by Frank Lieberman 


O ur friend in Pomfret has been off on another gastronomie 
hunting trip, this time to Scotland, at the behest of his 
lady wife, herself of Scottish birth and family. 

"What about all those Scots in Barnet and Ryegate?" she had 
asked. Never one to leave a gauntlet on the floor, our friend 
looked into the matter and learned that in 1773 the Scotch- 
American Company of Farmers, and in 1774 the United Com¬ 
pany of Farmers were formed in Scotland to buy land in the 
American Colonies, suitable for settling and farming. 

Each company sent agents to survey the situation and, after 
months spent searching the Colonies, the Scotch-American 
Company purchased half the township of Ryegate, in what was 
then the Province of New York, and the following year the 
United Company of Farmers bought some 7,000 acres in Barnet. 
The existence of a Scottish settlement in Ryegate, ten miles 
away, may well have influenced their choice as did, no doubt, 
the price of 14 pence per acre. 

Our friend madę an excursion to the Barnet-Ryegate area to 
see if any traditional Scottish cooking could still be found there 
but he was unsuccessful. Disappointed, but undaunted, he took 
himself and his wife to Scotland last Autumn. 

"Fascinating, beautiful, rugged country," he wrote from Loch 
Ness. "Parts look much like Vermont only stripped of trees. 
Have travelled the Highlands and Islands and have often dined 
well and interestingly. Tried haggis; okay, but think best part 
was malt whisky we drank with it. Have recipes for other dishes 
we like better. Many restaurants feature traditional cooking 
under Taste of Scotland' heading. Interesting effort." 

The recipes which follow are our friend's adaptations of some 
of those he garnered on the trip. He says the Scots cook meat 
and fish longer than he does, and, of course, measurements 
have to be changed to American standards. 

The oat flour and oat meal used in these recipes can be ob- 
tained or ground at many natural food Stores, or ground in a 
home mili. Oat meal gives a nutty flavor our friend likes and 
he's been using oat flour instead of white flour with excellent 
results for thickening sauces, coating meat or fish for frying, and 
making an unusual pieerust, using equal parts oat flour and oat 
meal with Crisco, not butter, for the shortening. 

Oat flour is ground like any flour. Oat meal is a grind a bit 
finer than commercial corn meal, morę like fine sand. The best 
use for oat meal, says our friend, is making oat cakes, which 
aren't cakes at all, but crusty, crunchy munchies that go well 
with almost anything. 


OAT CAKES 


2 cups oat meal 1 tspn salt 

2 Tbspn Crisco or lard 1 tspn su gar 

cool water 

Rub fat into dry ingredients, gradually add water. Dough 
should be wet and sticky at first. Work it with fingers until it 
becomes drier and manageable. It shouldn't split easily at edges 


when rolled out. If it does, knead it again with a little morę 
water. 

Roli out on floured surface to Vs inch thickness, cut into strips 
about 1 V 2 by 2 inches, this makes a nice, two-bite oat cake. Put 
onto cookie sheet and bakę at 350° for 20 minutes. Remove from 
pan to cool when done. 

This next recipe comes from the Clifton Hotel in Nairn, near In- 
verness, one of the most attractive places at which our friends 
stayed. Its proprietor, Gordon Macintyre, is also its excellent 
cook. 


CHEESE MOUSSE (about 3 cups) 

V 2 Ib blue cheese cup thick white sauce 

1 oz gelatin 2 eggs, separated 

Vi aip heav\j cream 

Sprinkle gelatin on 1 cup cool water in saucepan. Let stand 5 
minutes, then heat gently until gelatin melts and water is elear. 

Break cheese into blender or food processor, add gelatin and 
whiz until smooth. Add white sauce, blend; add yolks, blend; 
let mixture cool. 

Beat cream until stiff; beat whites until stiff. 

When cheese aspic is cool, but not set, stir it into cream, then 
fold in whites. Pour into molds, chill. Unmold and serve gar- 
nished with thin cucumber slices or parsley. Delicious on oat- 
cakes. Freezes well. 


COCK-A-LEEKIE (serves 4) 


3 Ib chicken 
1 large onion 
1 clorue garlic (opt) 

1 bay leaf 

V4 tspn dried thyme 

2 Tbspn chop'd parslei / 


12 uncooked pitted prunes 
4 large leeks 
% cup long grain rice 
1 egg yolk beat en in 
Vi cup light cream 
salt , pepper 


Peel and chop onion coarsely, brown lightly in 1 Tbspn butter. 
Spoon butter and onion into deep, lidded, casserole. Add 
chicken, breast side up, with whole garlic, herbs, salt and pep¬ 
per. Add water to just cover legs, do not cover breast. Cover 
casserole tightly, cook in oven at 325° two hours or so, until ten¬ 
der. 

While chicken cooks cut prunes in half; clean leeks, cut in 
inch-long pieces. Use all the white part and enough of the ten¬ 
der green stalks to make 4 cups, or morę. 

When chicken is done put on warming piąte in slow oven. 
Discard garlic from liquid, add leeks and prunes, boil gently 10 
minutes. Add rice and cook 20 minutes morę until quite soft. 
Check seasoning. 

While rice cooks, joint the chicken, slice white meat. When 
rice is done return chicken to casserole, pour egg-and-cream 
over chicken, put in 350° oven, uncovered, just long enough to 
heat cream. Serve in large heated bo wis. 
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COD AND SKIRLIE (serves 4) 

3 Ib cod fili et 6 stalks pars lei/ 

2 cup milk 2 Tbspn butter 

1 cup water 2 Tbspn oat flour 

3 tspn dry mustard 

Moisten dry mustard with cool water to make smooth pastę the 
consistency of a very heavy cream. Set aside. 

Put parsley stalks in deep frying pan, put fish on parsley, add 
water and milk, salt and pepper. Cover, simmer gently 10 min- 
utes or so, depending on thickness of fillet. Take fish from liq- 
uid, keep warm. Reduce stock to cups. 

In saucepan blend butter and flour, add mustard to taste, 


then beat in the hot stock until thick and creamy. Correct sea- 
soning, spoon sauce generously over fish and serve with 

SKIRLIE 

2 cups oatmeal 4 oz bacon fat or Crisco 

2 med onions salt and pepper 

Peel and chop onions fine, brown lightly in fat. Add oatmeal, 
salt and pepper, stir over Iow heat 5 or 6 minutes until fat has 
been absorbed. Gradually add hot water until mixture holds to- 
gether. Remove from pan. When cool enough to handle, shape 
into smali flattened rounds about inch thick, saute in butter 
to crust lightly on both sides. The same mixture can be madę 
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into smali balls and dropped into boiling soup to make unusual 
dumplings. 

CHICKEN STOVIES (serves 4) 


12 chicken thighs 
(or other parts) 
3 Tbspn butter 
3 Ib pot aloes 
2 large onions 


2 cups chicken broth 
4 Tbspn butter 

4 Tbspn oat flour 

3 Tbspn chop'd parsley 
thyme or tarragon 


This is a very old recipe; "stovies" is from the French etouffe, to 
stew in a closed pot. 

Melt 1 Tbspn butter in frying pan, lightly brown chicken on 
both sides. Put thick layer of sliced potatoes on bottom of lidded 
casserole, then layer of sliced onion, then chicken with butter in 
which it browned. Put rest of onion on top of chicken, top with 
potatoes. Dot each layer with butter and season with salt, pep- 
per, parsley and a little dried or fresh thyme or tarragon. 

Make roux of butter and flour, thicken stock, test seasoning, 
pour into pot. Cover and cook in 275° oven about Wi hours or 
until chicken is tender. Add morę stock or water if liquid evapo- 
rates too quickly. 


MINCE (serves 8) 


1 Ib ground round steak 

1 Ib ground chuck 

4 med onions , chopped 

2 cups water 


4 Tbspn oat flour 
butter or margerine 
soy sauce 
mashed potatoes 


Saute half the finely chopped onions in butter. Put V4 of the 
meat in mixing bowl, sprinkle with 1 Tbspn flour, a little salt, 
plenty of pepper, some chopped raw onion. Knead well. Repeat 
with rest of meat, flour and raw onion. Mix well. 

Over medium high heat gradually add meat to browned on¬ 
ions, stirring to prevent lumping. When lightly cooked and of 
even color gradually add 2 cups water to deglaze pan. Continue 
stirring, add soy sauce for taste and color, simmer 15 minutes or 
so, check seasoning. 

On ovenproof platter make deep rim of mashed potatoes, fili 
with mince, put under broiler to brown potatoes lightly, or gar- 
nish mince with sliced hardboiled egg and parsley. 


SCOTCH ROAST VENISON 

Deer are fairly common in the Highlands so venison often ap- 
pears on Scottish menus. Our friend likes this method of pre- 
paring it. In Scotland a spoonful or two of black-currant jelly is 
added when making the sauce. Besides a 5 or 6 lb. haunch of 
venison you will need Vi lb. of diced lean bacon, then to begin 
with, prepare this 

Marinade 


1 large onion 

2 clcrues garlic 
2 large carrots 
1 bay leaf 


1 tspn pepper coms 
Vi tspn dry rosemary 

2 crushed juniper berries (opt) 
1 bottle claret 


Peel and slice onion; peel garlic, leave them whole; scrape and 
slice carrots. Cook vegetables in 1 Tbspn corn oil 10 minutes; do 
not brown. Put them into deep earthenware or glass dish or pot 
as near size of meat as possible. Add other ingredients and mix 
well. Soak venison in this marinade 48 hours, turning meat 
several times a day. 

Before cooking, dry meat with paper towels. Boil marinade 
rapidly to reduce it by half. In dutch oven, or similar deep pan, 
fry bacon until crisp, melt 2 Tbspn butter, and 1 Tbspn corn oil. 
Brown meat on all sides. Strain marinade into pot, correct sea- 


sonings and cook, covered, in 350° oven allowing 20 minutes 
per pound, or a bit less if, like our friend in Pomfret, you like 
yenison a bit underdone. 


Sauce 


stock from roast pan 1 Tbspn oat flour 

1 Tbspn butter Vi cup Scotch whisky 

Strain stock, reduce to 2 cups by boiling. Make roux, letting 
flour brown slightly, then add whisky and stock and whisk 
until smooth. Add pinch of Cayenne and check seasoning. Sim¬ 
mer until alcohol taste disappears. 

Serve with carrots, fiat beans and mashed potatoes for the 
gravy. Whole cranberry sauce is very nice with the venison, too. 
And if you don't have a haunch of venison try using a similar 
size chunk of lamb leg. 

Our friend says the Scots are great ones for desserts and this 
recipe is one of his favorites. It came from the Caberfeidh Hotel 
in Stornaway in the Outer Hebrides. It is known as Cranachan 
in Scotland; what that means our friend doesn't know so he has 
re-named it: 


HIGHLAND FLING (serves 6-8) 

2 cups heavy cream Va cup oat meal 

Vz cup brown sugar fresh or stewed berries 

1 Vi oz dark rum or very ńpe p each es 

Spread oat meal in large cookie pan, bakę it 5 minutes at 400° or 
until very lightly browned. Be careful not to let it burn. Set aside 
to cool. 

Whip cream until thick but not stiff, add sugar and rum, then 
the cooled oats. Beat until quite stiff. 

Put 2 or 3 Tbspn of fruit in bottom of dessert glass, spoon 
cream on top of fruit. Chill an hour or morę before serving. 
Decorate with maraschino cherry or nice bit of fruit. Serve with 


PARKINS (makes about 3 doz.) 

Vi lb oat meal 4 Tbspn molasses 

tyi lb oat flour l 1 /2 tspn baking soda 

4 oz brown sugar 1 tspn dnnamon 

V4 lb butter 1 tspn allspice 

1 large egg 2 tspn ginger 

Rub butter into mixed dry ingredients; add beaten egg and 
molasses to make rather stiff dough. Roli out to fuli inch 
thickness, cut into IT /2 inch circles, decorate with split or sli- 
vered almond. Place on greased tin, bakę in 350° oven 10 
minutes. 

Shortbread is one of Scotland's delights, enjoyed the year 
'round and an essential ingredient for Christmas and New Year 
feasting. It must be madę with butter, margerine just won't do, 
and though modern recipes cali for white flour combined with 
rice flour, oat flour gives it an unique taste and texture which 
our friend prefers. 


COUNTRY SHORTBREAD 

Va lb cold butter V 2 lb oat flour 

2 oz sugar Va tspn salt 

Cream butter and sugar together, work into flour and salt with 
fingers to make a fairly fine, evenly textured mixture. Flatten 
with hands into rectangular shape a bit over l U inch thick. Cut 
into bite-size squares, prick deeply with fork all over. Put on un- 
greased cookie tin, bakę 1 hour at 275°. Decorate with candied 
fruit, if desired, when hot out of the oven. Let shortbread cool in 
pan before removing to wire rack. 
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!! T A 7 hen we announced an Autumn 
V V Photography Contest — discreetly, 
we thought — in the Post Boy column of 
Yermont Life one year ago, we had noth- 
I ing left to do but sit back and wait. With 
no idea what to expect. 

Having no expectations, the response 
to the contest invitation could be no sur- 
i prise. But it was large. Huge. And it in- 
troduced us to photographers from all 
over who chose Vermont as a fitting sub- 
ject for their art. First prize in the scenie 
category, after much deliberation, went 
to Geoffrey Clifford who moved to Ver- 
mont in 1976 to build a home with his 
wife, Penny. He is both a professional 
photographer and filmmaker and also 
spends some time flying helicopters for 
the Vermont National Guard. 

George Cahoon, Jr., who won second 
I prize in the scenie category, is a native 
. I Vermonter, born on a dairy farm in Wal- 
I den in 1926. He has been self-employed 
I in the building trade sińce 1954 and is 
, I rightfully proud of the fact that his four 
I sons are all college graduates. Photog- 
n I raphy, for him, began as a hobby and 
, I now includes a library of nearly 4500 
, I slides, inereasing monthly. 

f Third prize winner Lionel Atwill 
(photographed below with a young lady 



7he Cider Press 


he claims is merely a friend) is the former 
editor of Adirondack Life now making his 
home in Dorset and is a freelance writer 
and photographer. 

First prize winner in the "Vermonters 
and their World" category went to Robert 
L. Peck of Milford, Mass. whose photo- 
graph of John Somers, granddaughter 
Jennifer and friend is one he simply titles 
"Love." It was photographed near the 
Somers' home in West Barnet. Peck, 
whose honorable mention photograph in 
the scenie category was also taken in 
West Barnet, is employed by the Ray¬ 
theon Company as an artist/illustrator. 
He specializes in three dimensional con- 
ceptual drawings of electronic units and 
for reereation — along with photography 
and illustrating — he is a field archery en- 


thusiast (and past New England cham¬ 
pion). 

Second prize in the Vermonters cate¬ 
gory went to a frequent contributor, 
Annemarie Busch, who is a registered 
nurse. She was born and grew up in 
Germany and has lived in Hanover, N.H. 
sińce 1970, working at Dartmouth and 
Mary Hitchcock Memoriał Hospital. Her 
number one hobby, she tells us (not sur- 
prisingly) is photography and she is a 
former student of John DoschePs School 
of Photography in Woodstock, Vt. Her 
winning photograph was taken in Pom- 
fret on the Gray Farm on Cloudland 
Road. 

Joseph A. DiChello, Jr. of North Ha- 
ven, Conn. won third prize with his 
"chance happening" picture of a gentle¬ 
man rounding up a stray cow on the road 
between Randolph Center and Brookfield 
Center. DiChello says he originally 
paused at the spot to photograph a 
nearby field of cows and was surprised to 
see his subjects approaching him. "It was 
a photograph that was certainly not 
planned." DiChello is controller of New 
England Log Homes Inc. An avid photog¬ 
rapher for eleven years, he is also a lec- 
turer and photography judge and has 
exhibited internationally. 




























For friends who appreciate the finer things in life, 

Why not share a touch 
of Ybrmont this year? 





THERE ARE BOOKS which tell 
Vermont's story and tell stories of 
Vermont. Mischief in the 
Mountains is filled with 
shenanigans in a bakeris dozen 
short stories. Vermont Album and 
Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty, 
both by Ralph Nading Hill, mix 
nostalgia and history with 
affection and skill. Vermont: A 
Special World is most certainly the 
most beautiful color tribute to a 
State ever published. And Mrs. 
Appleyard's Family Kitchen takes 
you inside the legendary lady's 
country home for a taste of true 
Yermont. 


THERE IS THE MAGAZINE that 
you hołd in your hands; that has 
chronicled Vermont in essays and 
photographs for over three 
decades; that arrives with the 
seasons bringing page after page 
and picture after picture of the 
ongoing Vermont celebration. 
Vermont Life is a magazine that 
boasts the country's most loyal 
subscribers, for some of the 
country's most obvious reasons. 
It's the magazine that is just about 
Yermont. 


THERE ARE THE CALENDARS 
that have always been popular and 
that keep getting morę so. The 
1979 Wall Calendar, with fourteen 
dazzling, full-color photographs, 
plenty of room for note-taking and 
easy-to-read calendar pages, is 
now printed on a new, durable 
heavy stock. The 1979 
Engagement Book, a desk-sized 
companion in fuli color, gives each 
week its own Yermont 
personality. Spiral-bound for the 
easiest possible use, the 
Engagement Book dresses up 
every desk it sits on. Both 
calendars make thoughtful gifts 
for Yermont-lovers anywhere. 


Share a touch of Yermont. Use the bind-in order form and return erwelope in this magazine. 
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And once there was 
a Greenbank Hollow 

By Keyin Goddard 


Ąll that's left are some aged founda- 
Jljl tion stones, a rebuilt covered bridge 
and a few yellowed photographs. The 
foundation stones are often half-buried in 
snów. The late afternoon sun finds cracks 
in the roof of the Greenbank Hollow 
Bridge and makes patterns of light and 
shadow on the road-bed below. Under 
the bridge, Joe's Brook runs quietly. 

Things are peaceful here in Greenbank 
Hollow. Only the distant whining of a 
tractor filtering over the surrounding hills 
breaks the stillness, and that for only a 
moment. 

One hundred years ago things were 
different. There was a thriving little vil- 
lage nestled here in the rolling South 
Danville section of Caledonia County. 
The hills which slope gently upward from 
Joe's Brook were dotted with houses, and 
in the Summer sheep grazed in the open 
fields. The now-decaying foundation 
stones on the banks of Joe's Brook sup- 
ported a large factory and gristmill, and 
the town of Greenbank Hollow also had a 
company storę, and post office. The 
townspeople were especially fond of the 
pretty covered bridge which spanned 
Joe's Brook. 

The mainstay of the community was 
the Vermont Valley Woolen Mills, owned 
by Benjamin Greenbank. The Mills di- 
rectly supported some 25 families and 
indirectly supported scores of farmers in 
the area who eamed their living raising 
sheep. 

But prosperity proved tenuous and one 
night early in the Winter of 1885, a fire 
destroyed much of the town, including 
the factory, gristmill, company storę, 
covered bridge and several farms and 
houses. Shortly afterward most of the 
people of the village moved away, unable 
to survive in a town stripped of its one 
industry. Now only Joe's Brook winds its 
way through what was once Greenbank 
Hollow. 

Benjamin Greenbank was an enterpris- 


ing man, the kind of man towns grew up 
around. When he acquired the woolen 
mili in South Danville from Harrison Bol- 
ton in 1849 it was an extremely smali op- 
eration employing ten people and housed 
in a 38-by-50-foot shed. Greenbank, who 
had immigrated to America from England 
when he was just a boy, bought the mili 
not for what it was but for what he en- 
visioned it could be. 

He immediately began building the 
business, adding machinery and expand- 
ing the facilities of his Vermont Valley 
Woolen Mills continuously until, at the 
time of the destructive fire, the factory oc- 
cupied a large, five-story building adja- 
cent to the brook. There was a costly 
fireproof addition under construction, 
and the business was manufacturing 
about 700 yards of cloth a day. Green- 
bank's woolen mili was one of the largest 
operations of its kind in northeastern 
Vermont, at a time when a number of 
mills prospered. 

When he first acquired the smali mili 
from Bolton, Greenbank had seen South 
Danville as a prime location for a 
profitable business. Joe's Brook, which 
flows from Joe's Pond in West Danville 
and eventually empties into the 
Passumpsic River in Barnet, was easily 
harnessed to provide inexpensive power 
for the mili. The brook was dammed 
above and below the bridge at Greenbank 
Hollow. At one time, at least 39 different 
businesses drew power from the brook 
between its source and the Passumpsic 
and of these, Greenbank's mills were the 
largest. 

Now, a century later, few traces are left 
of Greenbank's successes or of the people 
who thrived here. But although physical 
evidence of the village have all but van- 
ished, memories linger and are passed on 
by people like Mrs. Oram Hooker of 
Peacham. Mrs. Hooker, who is over 90, is 
a granddaughter of Benjamin Greenbank. 
She was born in a house a few hundred 
yards from Joe's Brook and her father, 



Matthew, was the bookkeeper for the 
mili. Her uncles, George and Frank, also 
worked with her grandfather in the vil- 
lage. 

'Tm quite old," she says, with a con- 
tradictory twinkle in her eye, "but that 
fire was a year or two before I was born. 
My brothers remembered it, though. I 
remember my mother telling how she 
stood by the window in the house where 
I was born and watched the fire and it got 
so hot she couldn't hołd her hands up to 
the window." 

Matthew Greenbank was one of the 
few men who elected to keep his family in 
the Greenbank Hollow area after the fire 
had driven most of the people away. He 
built a generał storę and, with it, man- 
aged to support his family for a number 
of years. His daughter Susan eventually 
became the teacher at the local one-room 
schoolhouse, and stayed in Greenbank 
Hollow until she married Oram Hooker at 
the age of twenty-five. 

"Oh, yes," Mrs. Susan Hooker recalls, 
"my father stayed, but most of the people 
moved right off. They wanted my grand¬ 
father to build again, but he'd need 
$100,000 in insurance and he wanted to 
build near a railroad." 

Benjamin Greenbank sustained heavy 
financial losses from the fire. His entire 
stock of wool was destroyed, valued at 
about $50,000, and despite the fact that he 
had close to $25,000 insurance coverage 
on the mili, Greenbank's losses were es- 
timated as high as $130,000. He decided 
to move the site of his business to Enfield, 
New Hampshire, where he built facilities 
where he wanted them, near a railroad 
access. 

Mrs. Hooker rocks gently back and 
forth in an antique rocker in the parlor of 
her Peacham home. "I don't think they 
ever knew for surę," she says. "But they 
told that the night watchman hooked his 
lamp on a nail and it somehow started the 
fire. I don't think they ever knew if that 
was true or not." 
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Not that it matters, a hundred years la- 
ter, but the generally accepted story is the 
one Mrs. Hooker recalled. The night 

I " watchman, after making his hourly 
rounds in the five-story woolen mili, 
hung his kerosene lamp from a nail in one 
of the beams on the third floor and went 
to take a short rest. The nail gave way and 
the surrounding structures rapidly went 
up in smoke. 

Most of the men in the area came 
quickly to help fight the blaze but the 
building, soaked with wool oil, was con- 
sumed by flames almost instantly. The 
fire lit the night and was so bright that 
people who lived three miles away 
claimed that they could read a newspaper 
I by its light. 

Luckily, there were no deaths and few 
injuries resulting from the fire, but it was 
. I a tragic night for Benjamin Greenbank 
I and his family. Besides his business, 
Greenbank's home and two barns were 
I destroyed, as were most of his family's 
I personal belongings. Greenbank himself 
had his beard singed and his hand badly 
. I burned fighting the blaze. 

"Of course they had to throw a 


makeshift bridge up right off so people 
could get across the brook," Mrs. Hooker 
recalls. The villagers waited anxiously to 
see what Benjamin Greenbank would do. 
Within two weeks of when he madę his 
decision not to rebuild the woolen mili at 
its former site, most of the townspeople 
left. 

The farmers in the area, who had for 
years raised sheep to keep the mili in 
wool, now had to find another way to 
make a living. Eventually most turned to 
dairy farming. Many of the homes that 
had dotted the countryside disappeared 
as the industrial center of Caledonia 
County shifted to the St. johnsbury area. 

The buzz of activity that was once the 
trademark of Greenbank Hollow has 
been replaced by a peaceful serenity. 
What was once a community is now just a 
name painted in rough letters on a smali 
sign over a covered bridge, some stories, 
some memories, and some foundation 
Stones, often half-buried in snów. 

A covered bridge stood as an entranceway 
to the once-thriuing community of Greenbank 
Hollow. The bridge has sińce been rebuilt 
but only foundation stones remain from the mili. 















AJouj About Ponds... 


Written and photographed 
by Janet Hayward Mullins 


I t has something to do with the fact 
that any three-year-old will walk 
happily through the middle of a puddle, 
rather than dryly around. I have an 
almost college age son who mystified me 
for years as a little chap. He could walk 
across the driest desert and end up with 
boots fuli of water. He was evidently 
working with the idea — if there aren't 
any puddles, bring your own. 

This affinity for water doesn't affect 
only the very young, it just manifests it- 
self in different ways when we grow a lit¬ 
tle too old for puddle splashing. 

Take building ponds for instance. 

My husband has always wanted a 
pond. He had been eyeing a peepers' 
swamp next to the house sińce we moved 
in nine years ago. "Make a good pond," 
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he'd mutter no w and then. The one thing 
our Vermont farm didn't have and really 
should have, he always maintained, was 
a pond. I'd remind him that we had a cow 
pond, which he'd dismiss as hardly 
worthy of the name. "You know what I 
mean," he'd say giving me an exasper- 
ated look that quickly drifted off to pic- 
ture futurę trout leaping on to expertly 
cast lures. 

This past Fali we had to have some 
work done on our septic system, some 
major digging that required the services 
of one smali bright yellow bulldozer. The 
dozer had only just arrived and set to 
work when I heard it stop. I looked out 
the window and there was my husband 
and the dozer owner out in the middle of 
the dried up peepers' swamp with their 


arms outstretched laying out the far 
edges of a pond in their mind's eye. 

"Weil?" said I. 

"Weil," said my husband, "it won't be 
that much morę expensive because he's 
here already with his equipment. And," 
he continued, "it's been such a dry 
Summer that it's perfect to dig it out now. 
Probably won't be another good chance 
like this for years," he added. 

No sooner was the idea struck, than the 
flame of progress burned brightly. 

Two morę lemon yellow dozers arrived 
on the scene, and the pond scooping be- 
gan. 

"What's happening to the frogs?" 
worried one of the children. 

"They're probably buried in the mud 
somewhere. But they know all about 


* 














being in the mud. They'11 be okay," I said 
looking skeptically at the growing moun- 
tains of dirt. 

The day finally came when the dozers 
were done, packed up and gone. And 
there it was, an ugly gaping hole in the 
ground that only a mole might love — a 
mole with extravagant delusions of gran¬ 
dem*. 

The next question was, how soon 
would it fili? 

We had been told in the beginning that 
sometimes, not often, but sometimes 
ponds have leaks. A natural unseen cleft 
in the earth somewhere will drain the 
pond so badly that it will never hołd 
much water. 

When you have a hole in the ground 
with a few smali two-gallon-a-day 
springs in the bottom, as we did, a hole 
where you could bury the house and a 
few other buildings besides, you just 
don't think about such things. Or at least 
you try very hard not to. 

It rained a little and the springs kept 
working; soon there were puddles all 
over the bottom of the hole, and amaz- 
ingly, frogs in the puddles. Our pet rac- 
coon, Clemon, accompanied my husband 
who sloshed around from puddle hole to 
puddle hole checking water depths, and 
calculating rates of fili and flow. Clemon 
also checked out the frog population. 

It rained a little morę. The pond had 
I water all across its bottom. 

Then the rains really came. The farmers 
I had had a disastrously dry end of the 
I Summer, and the rain that should have 


It was a long and occasionally irksome 
metamorphosis —from peepers' swamp to 
mammoth hole in the ground to pond. But as the 
young raft naoigators found it was worth the effort. 
(See page 41 for the finished result.) 


come earlier came all at once. We hadn't 
expected the pond to be fuli until the 
Spring run off, and here it was almost 
November. The hole was brim fuli and 
the wind sent waves and currents and 
little leaf boats sailing back and forth. It 
wasn't a hole any morę at all; it was a 
pond, our own pond. 

One cool sunny November afternoon I 
discovered my daughter Kristen and her 
friend Aaron lashing and nailing logs to- 
gether and building a raft. Their first raft 
floated just fine all by itself; with a one 
person cargo, it continued to float — one 
foot under water. Undaunted, they 
planned bigger. Next they took an old 
barn door and nailed a few logs under it. 
This raft worked fairly well with one per¬ 
son aboard. The door skimmed along 
exactly even with the water, and the raft- 
ee appeared to be walking over the 
waves. Needless to say, the intrepid 
rafters eventually both fell in, and the 
pond had its first mighty chilly swim- 
mers. 

A friend christened it Mullins' National 
Swamp. 

You know, it should be great for ice 
skating. 
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Part-Time Farmer 

... from lambs to lamb chops 

By Noel Perrin 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 


F all is harvest time. You pick your 
last apples, you gather the butter- 
nuts, you dig the carrots and potatoes — 
you harvest every crop that remains. If 
you've been raising any animals for meat, 
you also harvest them. 

This past fall I harvested four lambs. It 
was a new experience. No animal has 
been butchered on this farm in the 15 
years I've owned it. I've sent many pigs 
and a few beef cattle off to be butchered, 
but I've never held the knife in my own 


hands before. Tm not surę Fil do it again 
any time soon. But I am glad to have tried 
it once. I'm even gladder that I had a 
friend who did nearly all the hard parts. 

Our lambs died on October 8th. This 
part of Vermont had had its first killing 
frost a few days earlier. The grass was 
done growing, and the sheep pasture was 
down to the roots. About nine o'clock on 
Saturday morning, my friend George 
deNagy arrived with his .22 single-shot 
rifle and his array of knives. There is a big 


mapie next to the sheep pasture, which 
we picked for the scene of the butchering. 
We slung a ropę over a branch about ten 
feet up, and tied an iron hook on one 
end. Then we went into the pasture. 
George took careful aim just behind the 
ear of one of the lambs, and shot. It was a 
perfect shot. The lamb died instantly, and 
within a few seconds we had his carotid 
artery cut; the still-beating heart pumped 
all his blood out onto the grass. The other 
three lambs continued plaridly to graze. 

All this time there was a tense silence 
from the house. Inside were three dis- 
approving children: my 13-year-old 
daughter Amy, and my stepdaughters 
Manon and Kiki, who are 11 and 9. All 
three of them are fond of lamb chops, but 
they prefer to think of these objects as 
materializing in pre-wrapped supermar¬ 
ket packages, rather than connecting 
them with any actual living creature. So 
do I, for that matter. It's one reason I 
wanted to slaughter on the place this 
year. If we both raise sheep and eat mut- 
ton, at some point we need to make the 
connection. 

By eleven o'clock we had a smali crowd 
in the yard. George was on his third 
lamb. Two were skinned, and I had hung ! 
them in the barn basement, ready to be 
cut up the next day. One was suspended 
from the mapie tree, and one was still in 
the pasture, baaing a little. Not, so far as I 
could tell, because he had perceived the 
death of the other three, but merely be¬ 
cause he had perceived their absence. 
Sheep ha te to be alone. 

A friend of both George's and minę, a 
young doctor named Andy Rowles, was 
trying his hand at skinning the third i 
lamb. Andy graduated from medical | 
school five years ago, and has been lead- 
ing a sort of Dagwood-sandwich life sińce 
then. First he does a year of medical train- 
ing, then he spends a year living pioneer 
style on his Vermont hillside, then back 
to training, and so on. A full-time pioneer 
named Robert Dunn and his girl Ceci 
were watching. 

But that still wasn't the whole crowd. 
Just as Andy started his tum on the third 


During the haruest of lambs , some not-at-all disinterested spectators 
came to watch the proceedings. And not at all apprauingly. 
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. ( lamb, the kitchen door had opened, and 
j three children had come out to watch. 

I wasn't surę I was glad they had. The 
, I view consisted of a half-skinned and 
(j headless lamb, with Andy deftly at work 
1 on it; and, close by, a wheelbarrow con- 
1 taining the three heads, and all the other 
-1 debris. Furthermore, there really and 
j truły is a smell of death, and it was pres- 
I ent. I was afraid they might turn and run 
I sobbing back to the house. 

They didn't. They stayed throughout 
I the dressing (which is really undressing) 
I of the third lamb. They asked questions 
I about everything in the wheelbarrow. 
I Sometimes they were horrified, but 
I mostly they were fascinated. 

When it came time to shoot the fourth 
I lamb, the two younger girls quietly 
I drifted off toward the river, but Amy 
I chose to stay and watch. She did ery af- 
I terwards, and she told me that she in- 
I tended to eat nonę of the meat of these 
I lambs, ever, but she stayed and watched. 

. I I even think she is a little morę in control 
I of her own feelings about death than she 
I was before. 

On Sunday we cut, wrapped, and froze 


our lambs. All except the scraps, coming 
to something like three and a half pounds 
per lamb, which I took on Monday to a 
local grocery storę to be ground into 
lambburger. (It costs 10^ a pound, and 
they do it at the end of the day, just be¬ 
fore they wash the grinder. It's a lot easier 
than putting all that meat through a hand 
grinder at home.) 

Monday night we had lambburgers for 
dinner. At this point something really in- 
teresting happened. As we sat down, 
Manon, the 11-year-old, looked suspici- 
ously at her piąte, and said, "What kind 
of meat is this, Mommy?" 

"Ground lamb, dear. You'll like it." 

"Is it from ..." 

"No, dear, it's from Dan and Whit's." 

All three girls promptly attacked their 
meat, and all three ate every bite. From a 
taste point of view, this is no great won- 
der. People who have had so-called lamb 
patties in restaurants have no idea how 
good fresh lambburger is. It tastes just 
like lamb chops — and, in fact, we don't 
cali it lambburger any morę; we cali it 
ground lamb chop. 

But the interesting thing is what went 


on in their minds. On Saturday, they had 
watched a lamb being skinned. They 
knew that on Sunday I had spent most of 
the day with George cutting lambs up. 
On Monday we had lamb for dinner. 
They readily accepted their mother's 
statement that the lamb was from the 
storę. (Not quite a lie, either, incidentally, 
because it was at Dan and Whit's that the 
meat was ground.) 

Girls of 9, 11, and 13 can be much har- 
der than that to convince, can be impossi- 
ble to convince. It seems to me that they 
had a will to be reassured, and that on 
sorne level they knew perfectly well what 
they were eating. Even as people at Mac- 
Donald's know perfectly well that, dis- 
guise it as you will with a yellow plastic 
box, a bun, piekłeś, special sauce, and 
God knows what else, it is finally a fellow 
living creature that one goes there to con- 
sume. 

Only Amy, Manon, and Kiki had their 
knowledge on a level much nearer con- 
sdousness than people mostly do at 
MacDonald's. And I would claim that 
they are that much nearer to accepting 
fuli humanity. e 













Fleeting Moments 
on Blustery Days 

Wriłten and photographed 
by Clyde H. Smith 


F or me, the changing seasons are never 
morę poignantly brought to my con- 
sciousness than during those blustery 
days of early November. The last of Au- 
tumn's tenadous leaves have been ripped 
away, leaving stark branches against the 
black sky. Scudding Iow douds blow in 
from the north and there's a frigid bite in 
the air. Cloaked in metallic luster, the 
lake's dark waters break against the shore 
with increasing ferodty. 

My favorite time for photography in 
Vermont is Autumn, because of the obvi- 
ous and dazzling colors, but I've learned 
not to put my camera down when all the 
leaves are. With elear air and a backdrop 
of jet black sky, a sudden sunburst may 
ignite the landscape with breathtaking 
radiance. Such moments are fleeting: 
that's what makes them so special. 

It was just such a day last November 
when I was driving by the Dead Creek 
Wildlife Refuge in Addison late one af- 
ternoon. Most of the eager flocks of 
Canada geese had long sińce migrated to 
Southern regions but one stubbom bunch 
still lingered in a field. The sky was over- 
cast with a thick layer of clouds driven by 
those blustery winds. 

As I studied the honkers feeding at the 
field's edge, I became aware of an increas¬ 
ing anxiety in their calls. At the same 
time, I noticed a brighter glow toward the 
Southwest — an opening through the 
clouds just where the sun would be set- 
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ting. Would those geese take off at the 
precise moment the sun pierced the open¬ 
ing? What a picture that would make! 

I held my breath, afraid the geese 
would be off before the great moment. 
The blow intensified but their honking 
did too, like an electric charge. Suddenly, 
a great orange crescent slipped below the 
clouds bathing the landscape. I wanted to 
turn around and see the golden fields 
behind me but I didn't dare take my eyes 
off the flock where many great wings 
were beginning to stretch, testing the 
breeze. As the crescent sun grew to fuli 
diameter, the moment happened! 

But those dog-goned geese wouldnT 
fly. I began to feel panicky. Maybe they 
wouldnT take off at all. Maybe they liked 
it there. Seconds slipped by and it oc- 
curred to me that, for this time around 
anyway, naturę needed a little help. 

With arms waving like a wild man, and 
at the top of my lungs, I charged toward 
the field yelling "Go, geese. Go!" They 
went. No goose in his right mind would 
have stayed around to see what a nut like 
me had in mind: as one, the entire flock 
lifted from the field. The sky was in- 
stantly filled with that cast of thousands, 
rising with one swift motion, wheeling 
southward just as the sun flickered be¬ 
hind the clouds again. In less than a few 
seconds, it was over. But I had my 
photograph. I love those blustery late- 
Autumn days. ę/jo 














On those dark golden days in late Autumn, 


naturę's most memorable moments last no longer than 
the snap of a camera shutter. Such a moment is 
pictured below, at the Dead Creek Wildlife Area. 











v ermont life Calendur of jĄutwtM Euents 

Notę: This calendar lists some of Vermont’s many Autumn happenings. Because it was com- r R 

piled last Spńng , dates and times may have changed. For additional information, write: Au- Lompilecl In/ HELEN DENEDICT 

tumn Euents Department , Yermont Deuelopment Agency, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Barre Aldrich Public Library 12-8 weekdays, 

9- 12 Sat.; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gal- 
lery Mon. & Fri. 10-8, Tues., Wed., Thurs. 

10- 5, Sat. 10-2; Fairbanks Museum & 
Planetarium Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30, Sun. 1-5; 
Stowe Stan Marc Wright Galleries 10-6; 
Middlebury Vt. State Craft Center at Frog 
Hollow 10-5 Mon.-Sat.; Burlington Fleming 
Museum Mon.-Fri. 9-5; Woodstock Gallery 
2, 10-5 exc. Sun.; So. Royalton Joseph Smith 
Birthplace Memoriał, daylight to dark; 
Montpelier Wood Art Gallery Tues.-Fri. 
12-4, Sat. 9-1; Vt. Historical Society Museum 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; Mendon The Mountain 
Gallery at Cortina Inn; Windsor Vt. State 
Craft Center 10-5; Waterbury Center Cold 
Hollow Cider Mili 8-6; Danby Peel Gallery; 
Bennington Collaborative Art Gallery closed 
Thur., Fri.; East Burkę The Art Cache 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Cabot Farmers' Coop. 
Creamery Sat. 9-3:30 year round, thru Dec. 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30. 

To Dec. 30: Springfield Art & Historical Soc.; 
Brattleboro Museum & Art Center, closed 
Mon. 

To Nov. 30: Bennington Museum 9:30-4:30. 

To Nov. 1: Weybridge UVM Morgan Horse 
Farm. 

To Oct. 30: Chester Depot Dawson Grist Mili 
Gallery, 1-5; Barre Rock of Ages Tourist 
Center 8:30-5:00, train to Sept. 30; St. 
Johnsbury, Mapie Grove Museum, tours 
(factory open year round) 8-5; Woodstock 
Dana House 10-5, Sun. 2-5:30. 

To Oct. 25: Proctor Wilson Castle 8-6. 

To Oct. 22: Marlboro Foliage Festival Theatre, 
Tues., Fri., Sat. & Sun. evenings at 8:00. 

To Oct. 15: Shelbume Museum 9-5 daily; 
Addison John Strong DAR Mansion 10-5, 
closed Tues.; Brownington Old Stone House 

9- 5; Ferrisburg "Rokeby" 9:30-5, closed 
Tues.; Ludlow Black River Academy 
Museum; Middlebury Sheldon Museum, 

10- 5, closed Sun. & holidays; No. Ben¬ 
nington Park McCullough House Sun.- 
Thurs., noon-5; Manchester Bromley Mt. 
Alpine Slide; Rutland Historical Society, 
weekends 1-5; Proctor Vt. Marble Co. Ex- 
hibit & Gift Shop; Weston Farrar-Mansur 
House Tues.-Sat. 1-5, Sun. 2-5. 

To Oct. 12: Grafton Historical Museum Sat. & 
hoiiday weekends 2:30-4:30; Vermont State 
Parks 10-8. 

To Sept. 4: Dorset Summer Theatre Festival. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
AUGUST 

26: Post Mills Farmers' Market, Zucchini 
Festival 10:00; Ferrisburg Smorgasbord 
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Supper, Little Brown Church 5:30; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
5-7 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 

21: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper, 5:00 p.m. on. 

23: Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper, United 
Church 5 p.m.; Waterbury Grange Hall Fair 
& Harvest Supper, 5:00 p.m. on; East 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper; Waitsfield 
Chicken Pie Supper, 5 p.m. 

27: East Arlington Chicken Pie Supper, 5:00 
p.m. on; Bristol Harvest Supper & Bazaar, 
supper 5:30 on, bazaar 3-8 p.m. 

28: Sheffield Chicken Pie Supper, Town Hall, 
5:30 on. 

30: Morrisville Chicken Pie Supper. 

OCTOBER 

1: Hancock Smorgasbord 12-6 p.m., Town 
Hall. 

4: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper & Bazaar; 
Barnet Chicken Pie Supper & Sale, 5:00. 

5: St. Johnsbury Meth. Church Smorgasbord 
Luncheon 12:30, reserv.; Waterbury Center 
Comm. Church Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7. 

6: Adamant Harvest Supper, 5, 6, 7. 

7: Bradford Grace United Meth. Church 
Chicken Pie Supper 5-8 p.m.; Hartland 
Country Craft Bazaar & Roast Beef Supper 
1-7 p.m.; West Newbury Women's Fellow- 
ship Turkey Dinner, 4:45, 6, 7; Windsor Tur- 
key Supper, United Meth. Church 5:30-7:30; 
Putney Chicken Pie Supper, 6 p.m. 

7, 8: Hancock Octoberfest Ham or Turkey 
Dinner, crafts, Sat. 12-7, Sun. 12-6. 

8: Dummerston Ctr. Cong. Church Apple Pie 
Festival, noon on; Pittsford Vermont Coun¬ 
try Breakfast 7 a.m.-l p.m. 

12: Georgia Plain Turkey Dinner 12-2 & 5, 6, 7; 
Williamstown Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
reserv. (433-5354). 

14: Post Mills Lots of Apple Pies for Sale, 10 
a.m.; Isle La Motte United Meth. Church 
Beef Stew Dinner, 6 p.m.; Chelsea Chicken 
Pie Supper, 5, 6, 7 p.m. reserv. (685-4541); S. 
Pomfret Turkey Supper & Bazaar, 5:30, 6:30, 
7:30. 

15: Bradford Sunday School Hunters Turkey 
Supper 5-8. 

20: Brandon Cong. Church Pie Sale 10 a.m. on. 

24: St. Albans Turkey Supper 5-7 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

4: East Dorset Cong. Church Harvest Supper 
& Bazaar, 5-8. 

5: Fairfax Turkey Dinner 11:30,12:15, 1:00 p.m. 

9: Barre Universalist Church Fair, luncheon & 
dinner. 

11: Westminster Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 con- 


tinuous; Woodbury Town Hall, Venison 
Supper; Post Mills Hunters Breakfast 5 a.m.; 
Marshfield United Church Harvest & Hun¬ 
ters Supper 5 p.m.; Chelsea Roast Beef 
Dinner, 5:30-7:00 p.m. 

13: Walden Venison Supper, 5:30 p.m. on. 

15: St. Johnsbury Grace Methodist Church 
Christmas Bazaar, Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 
6:45, tea at 1:00. 

16: Danville Gamę Supper, 5:30 p.m.; White 
River Jct. Turkey Supper, 5:30 & 6:30 p.m.; 
Bazaar 10 a.m. 

18: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper, 3:00-10:00 
p.m. reservations after Oct. 23, Mrs. 
Raymond Green, Bradford. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

22- 26: Stowe Summer Theatre Once Upon a 
Mattress 8:30 p.m.; Killington Playhouse The 
King & I 8:30 p.m.; Mt. Snów Playhouse Dial 
M for Murder 8:00 p.m. 

23: Addison Annual Pilgrimage of DAR to 
John Strong Mansion. 

23- 26: So. Woodstock Junior 50-mile Trail 
Ride. 

24- 27: Bradford Studio Theatre The Country 
Girl by Odets 8:30 p.m.; Lyndonville, 
Caledonia Cty. Fair. 

25: Brandon Garden Club Summer Flower 
Show 2-8 Brandon Inn; Vergennes City Park 
Food Sale 9 a.m. 

25, 26: Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farmers' 
Day. 

25- 27: Manchester Center, Southern Vt. Craft 
Fair. 

26: Ripton 7th. Annual "Day with Robert Frost 
in Frost Country;" Quechee Sixth Annual 
Quechee Scottish Festival 10 a.m. 

26, 27: Bondville Fair. 

27: Castleton Open Horse Show, Dewey Field 
9 a.m. 

29-31: Vergennes Rummage Sale, St. PauTs 
Parish Hall. 

29-Sept. 2: So. Woodstock Annual 100-mile 
Competitive Trail Ride; Stowe Summer 
Theatre The King & 1 8:30 p.m.; Killington 
Playhouse Dial M for Murder 8:30 p.m.; Mt. 
Snów Playhouse Once Upon a Mattress 8:00 
p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 

1-4: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Exposition; 
Stratton Mt. Inn, New England Lawn Ten- 
nis Assoc. Senior 50's Championships. 

1-5: Brandon Library Sales 10-4, exc. Sun. 

2: Saxtons River Art Show 10-5. 

2, 3: Guilford Labor Day Musie Festival, Sat. 
7:30, Sun. 2:30; Waterbury Craft Fair 9:30- 
4:30. 




3: No. Danville Lamplight Service 7:30 p.m.; 
Newfane Festival of old occupations, in- 
teriors, cos tum es, dancing, 2-5. 

3-9: Rutland State Fair. 

4: Sheffield Field Day 10-Midnight; Guilford 
Fair. 

9: Stratton Mt. Tink Smith Trophy Gold Tour- 
nament. 

14- 17: Tunbridge World's Fair 7 a.m.-l a.m.; 
Danville Water Dowser's Convention, Fali 
Foliage Festival. 

15- 17: Bennington Antique & Classic Car 
Show; So. Woodstock driving event, Gr. 
Mt. Florse Assoc. 

16- Oct. 15: Stratton Mt. Arts Festival 9:30-5 
daily. 

17: Brattleboro, Falling Leaves Run, 50,000 me- 
ter, 10,000 meter runs. 

20, 21: Williamstown Christmas in September 
Bazaar, Wed. 7-9 p.m., Thurs. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
sale, coffee hour & lunch. 

21: Newfane Historical Soc. of Windham Cty. 
lecture "New England Architecture from 
Colonial Times to 1900" 8 p.m. 

23: Woodstock Green Thumb Bazaar of 
Woodstock Garden Club, Masonie Hall 10-4; 
Stowe Barn Sale, Behind Green Mt. Inn. 

23, 24: So. Woodstock Kedron Valley Inn 
50-mile Competitive Trail Ride; Brattleboro 
High School Gr. Mt. Antique Arms Show & 
Sale 9-4. 

24: Castleton Fun Day of Games on Horseback 
& Foot 9:00 a.m. 

29, 30: Barre Auditorium Old Time Fiddler's 
Contest 8 p.m. Friday, Noon Sat., finals 7:30 
p.m. Sat. 

29- Oct. 1: Weston Antiques Show & Sale. 

30: Weston Art Show & Sale on Green; Barre 
AAUW Boutique 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

30- Oct. 1: Peru, Bromley Mt. Craft Fair Sat. 
10-6, Sun. 10-5. 


OCTOBER 

1: No. Danville Fali Foliage Lamplight Service 
& Hymn Sing 7:30 p.m.; Essex Wood Energy 
Fair, Middle School 10-5. 

2-6: So. Woodstock Fali Color Slide Course, 
Country School of Photography. 

2-7: Northeast Kingdoms Fali Foliage Festival. 

5: So. Woodstock 3rd. Annual Autumn Ride, 
Gr. Mt. Horse Assoc. 

5- 7: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale 2nd. 
Cong. Church. 

6: Wells River Fali Foliage Fair 1:30-5:00. 

6, 7: Middlebury Antiques Show & Sale, 
Municipal Auditorium; East Corinth Tabor 
Valley Players 8 p.m. Arron Slick From Punkin 
Crick by Cormack. 

6- 8: Montpelier Festival of Vermont Crafts; So. 
Woodstock Foliage Ride, Gr. Mt. Horse As¬ 
soc. 

6- 9: Stowe Octoberfest. 

7: Cambridge Fali Foliage Festival; Castleton 
Colonial Day; Brandon St. Thomas Church 
Fali Bazaar 10-4; Woodstock Historical Soc. 
Arthritis Bazaar 10-5; Randolph Four 
Church Fellowship Bazaar, 10-4; Waitsfield 
Auction of Garden Goods; Salisbury Har- 
vest Bazaar 10-4; Huntington Fali Foliage 
Festival 10-4. 

7, 8: Woodstock Apples & Crafts Fair, the 
Green 10-4, rain day Oct. 9; Essex Jct. Ver- 
mont Foliage Antiques Show & Sale, 
Champlain Valley Fairgrounds, 10-9 p.m. 
Sat., 10-5 p.m. Sun. 

7- 9: Rutland "Fali Art in the Park" open to all 
artists & craftsmen. 

9-13: So. Woodstock Fali Color Slide Course, 
Country School of Photography. 

13, 14: Bristol Fali Festival Market, Federated 
Church. 

14-15: Bennington Gem & Minerał Show, Mt. 
Anthony High School; Springfield Antique 


Show & Sale, Riverside School, 10-9 Sat., 
10-5 Sun. 

28: Barre Auditorium, Orange/Washington 
Counties HomemakePs Bazaar, 10-4. 

NOVEMBER 

1-11: Rutland Chaffee Art Center Pre- 
Christmas Sale of arts & crafts. 

4: Stowe Barn Dance 9:00 p.m. Percy Barn; 
Jericho Second Cong. Church Craft Fair 10-3 
p.m.; Putney Fed. Church Country Christ¬ 
mas Bazaar, 10-2. 

4, 5: Brattleboro Chamber Opera, Elliot St. 
Theatre Sat. 8, Sun. 3:00 p.m. 

11: E. Montpelier Fali Fair 9:30 a.m. 

16-18: Burlington Craft Fair, Mem. Au¬ 
ditorium. 

18: Canaan Methodist Church Christmas 
Bazaar 10-4; Waitsfield Christmas Bazaar. 

24-26: Bennington Christmas Craft Fair, Ben¬ 
nington College. 

25, 26: Waterbury Craft Fair, 9:30-4:30. 

DECEMBER 

1, 2: Bristol Christmas Bazaar & Silver Tea, 2 
p.m. 

2: Saxtons River Christmas Artfest & Sale; 
Bradford Christmas Bazaar, United Meth. 
Church 10-4 p.m.; So. Hero Cong. Church 
Bazaar 1-4; Brattleboro Community Messiah 
Sing 1:30, St. MichaeLs Episc. Church; 
Montpelier Unitarian Church Christmas 
Fair, 9-2. 

7: Windsor Christmas Bazaar & Luncheon, 
United Meth. Church, 10-3. 

14: Guilford Medieval Christmas Ceremony 8 
p.m. Christ Church. 

15: Brandon Garden Club Winter Flower Show 
2-8, Brandon Inn. 



Vermont Day-trippers, 

Be purposeful! 

When you are visiting Vermont, or a part of Vermont 
that might be new to you, take a companion along. 
Take along the Vermont Life 1978 Guide to Ver- 
mont — 144 pages of maps, feature articles, town- 
by-town tour guides, tips on restaurants, inns, real- 
tors, places to see, attractions in every area that 
shouldn’t be missed, everything you could hope for 
in an Autumn vacation companion. Filled with color, 
touring details and surprises, the 1978 Guide to 
Vermont will help you make the most of your trip — 
be it a day or a season. 

To order, see the bind-in enuelope 
in this magazine. 















Looking east toward Camel's Hiwip by Clyde H. Smith 

















